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les unite in a larger fel- 

lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to  fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non -sec- 
tarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 
tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future.—F7om Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Relt- 
gious Societies. 
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Lake thou no thought for aught save right and 


truth, 

Life holds for finer souls no equal judge; 

flonors and wealth are baubles to the wise, 

And pleasure flies on swifter wing than youth; 

If in thy heart thou bearest seed of hell 

Though all men smile, yet what shall be thy 
gain ? 

Though all men Frown, tf truth and right re- 
main, 


Take thou no thought for aught, for all ts well. 


—l[Lewis Morris. 
—-- > - 


THE happy, hopeful life is primarily never 
4 Matter of circumstance but of cenfer-stance. 
Not the real estate which the father or 
Rrandfather may have transmitted to his 
Child through the Probate Court, the evi- 
dence of which is found in the office of the 
register of deeds, but that more personal in- 
heritance that is transmitted to him through 
the blood in his veins, the unsatisfied long- 
'N8S of his grandfathers, the pent up pas- 
‘tons of his grandmothers; these light the 
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eye with hope and wreathe the face with 
smiles. How important that this heir should 
pass on the light undimmed to his succes- 


sors. 
—~+ 2 > 


Dr, Barrot has said somewhere, ‘‘I be- 
lieve in the heaven I am made to forecast.”’ 
The eye formed in the dark-wombed cham- 
ber prophesies the light it 1s destined for. 
Cheerfulness is justified from within. It is 
a boundless prophesy because it springs out 
of a measureless history. Hopefulness im- 
measureable for the future is justified by an 
experience unfathomable rooted in the past. 

— + > 

Tue Arabian proverb,—‘‘IlIf God should 
wink at a single act of injustice, the whole 
universe would shrivel like a castoff snake 
skin,’ is scientific truth. Bad men may 
trick each other but they cannot trick God. 
The inflexibility of the multiplication table 
carries cheér to the heart of the lover of 
rectitude. He knows that there are some 
balances that cannot be tampered with, that 
there is one bank that never fails to honor 
the check of ‘the depositor and that is the 
bank of character. 


—~> -. 

Tue pastor of Unity Church, St. Paul, is 
not afraid to handle hot subjects as is evi- 
dent from these topics for Sunday evening 
talks during the current month: “Scient- 
ism’’; ‘Christian Science’; ‘‘Spiritism’’; 
“Theosophy.” There is a temper of hospi- 
tality, openness and fairness in which it is 
possible to handle even burning questions to 
the delight and helpfulness of all concerned. 
The preacher will be accorded the right to 
his opinions if they are expressed in sucha 
way as to recognize the rights of the listener 


to differ from him. 
—+ oe 


WE take pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to the financial acknowledg- 
ment of the American Congress in our News 
Column. We have until recently delayed 
making our financial push, awaiting the sea- 
son to ripen. Now, friends, business is afoot 
again. The five thousand dollars we started 
out to raise for this year’s revenue is still 
our quest and our hope. In June last we 
asked for five hundred annual members at 
the rate of five dollars apiece and one hun- 
dred life members at twenty-five dollars 
apiece. Notwithstanding hard times, home 
obligations and all that, are there not this 
many people within the household of THE 
New Unity itself who might and who would, 
if they stopped to think and realized the im- 
portance, make good our expectations before 
the end of the holiday season? Can you, 
reader, make yourself and the world a nobler 


’ 


New S°6 tee" “Onn, <F No. 38. 
Nghe 
Christmas present or New Year’s gt Mee, n 
to help directly, through your own self de- 
nial and personal solicitation to make this 
five thousand dollars a reality? 
~~. 

In their wicked days the Roman Emp- 
erors loved to drive their chariot wheels 
over the crashing bones of their prostrate sub- 
jects. Today there is a wealth that avoids the 
coarseness only to realize a cruelty far more 
far-reaching. Its chariot wheels are anointed 
by the blood of over-worked and under-paid 
millions. Its triumphs are reared upon the 
defeat of honest and deserving feilow beings. 
The multi-millionaire ,*made such by the 
grasping trust and crushing monopolies, is 
the polite successor of the Indian Chief 
whose rank and glory was determined by 
the number of human scalps he wore as 
trophies in his belt. 

— <-> 

CuicaGo has recently added another nota- 
ble achievement to its growing list of great 
lessons in fraternity. It has sent a high 
embassy on a missionary tour through the 
south, Its citizen soldiery with Dr. Thomas 
as chaplain, its men of trade and of com. 
merce have made a two weeks’ circuit through 
the great cities of the south, bearing their 
message of good-will, pleading for patriot- 
ism and humanity. These men were recog- 
nized mostly as laymen, men of affairs. None 
the less effective missionaries were they, 
doing noble work for education and the 
humanities, striking telling blows against 
sectional, race and theological prejudices. 
The whole was a campaign of brotherliness, 
worthy the city that conceived and carried 
to successful issue the Parliament of Reli- 
gions and the city in which the Liberal Con- 
gress was organized. 

<-> 

In our News Column will be found an ac. 
count of an interesting meeting in Ohio. 
This is another indication of the inevitable 
gravitation of the liberal elements firsty into 
each other’s presence; next, into each other’s 
confidence; last, into each other’s co-opera- 
tion. Nothing can keep them apart because 
they are of each other, Nature refuses to 
perpetuate lines of distinction that do not 
distinguish. This week a second congress 
in Illinois meets in a similar spirit at Free- 
port, The liberal workers in other states in 
the west may try for a while to keep apart 
but they can only doso by emphasizing their 
imbecility and exaggerating their indolence. 
When they begin to work they must work 
together. The American Congress spirit is 
abroad. Thecongress itself has its task of 
adjusting itself toits larger spirit and no- 
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blest possibility. There never was a time 
when we believed in the congress so much 
and felt so secure in its manifest destiny as 


now. 
—~+ + 


EveEN the wicked triumphs of mankind are 
prophetic. If manin his meanness can by 
diligence and persistence gain such power, 
what may he not attain to when he adds to 
diligence and persistence the all.conquering 
graces of love and disinterestedness? The 


horrible combinations of greed, the present 


vampires of the commercial world, are 
feeble illustrations of what will some day be 
achieved by the combines of wisdom and of 
justice, They are prophesies of the social 
compact that is to come. The Jay Goulds, 
the Rockefellers and Vanderbilts are show- 
ing us what can be done by theconcentration 
of energies. They suggest a way by which 
love is to eventually triumph over hatred and 
conquer the world. They will die and be 
forgotten, but their diligence, resource, en- 
terprise will remain more effective instru- 
ments in increasing the commonwealth of 
society than they ever have been in amassing 
the mountainous wealth of the individual, 


It would be well if some of the preachers 
who affect liberality and assume such super- 
iority over the Catholic church were to take 
lessons of some of the eminent prelates of 
the great Catholic church. Archbishop Ire- 
land, in a recent sermon delivered at St. 
Paul on ‘‘Law and Religion,” thus recog- 
nizes the divinity of the state, the sanctity 
of the so-called secularities of life. 


The immediate agents in the formatidn of these laws 
were men, but inasmuch as in their official capacity they 
represented society, so they represented the su preme au- 
thority of society. It matters not whether we like or dis- 
like the law, it is our duty to obey it, Take no part in 
riots, in mob movements, in demonstrations of violence, 
whatever be the occasion thereof; all these things are dis- 
obedience to God. Whatever the purpose to be obtained 
it must be sought out through methods that are subservient 
to the law of the land. Whatever cause demands viola- 
tion of these laws isto be set aside. * * * * * * 

The details of politics, the choosing of this candidate or 
that candidate, of this ticket or that, the adhesion to this 
party or that party, these are left to the individual judg- 
ment. But the principle which is to guide this judgment 
is imposed by the church in the name of God himself, and 
that principle is that as the suffrage is allowed only for the 
good of the country, so must it be exercised only for the 
good of the country, and if we choose one candidate or 
another, one party or another, the reason must be that we 
consider our candidate or our party to be the surer method 
of securing the good of the country. 

Selling one’s vote for mere pelf or mere favor is a 
crime of high treason against country and against God. 
Never be guilty of this crime. Catholics guilty of it 
are faithless to their country and their God. 

+o 


CHICAGO is threatened with another con- 
vulsion concerning the Bible in the public 
schools. Some right-hearted women have 
been working quietly and according to the 
best light given them to devise a plan Dy 
which the Bible can be restored asa hand- 
book of morals and religion in the public 
schools without violating the scruples of any 
one. They have labored long and well to 
secure a compilation made or sanctioned by 
a representative committee consisting of 
Jew, Heterodox and Orthodox. Now that 
the compilation is about complete they are 
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ready to besiege the school board with a 
monster petition containing, it is said, sixty 
thousand names. These sisters and their 
co-laborers mean well and they have an 
important truth at the bottom of their anx- 
iety, viz., that our schools should have a 
care for the ethical life of its pupils; but 
they fail to see that the moment they make 
a collection exclusively from one Bible 
source, they thereby make of it a hand-book 
of theology as well as of morals, thereby giv- 
ing offense to the principle of openness in 
religion guaranteed by the United States. 
Under our laws the conscience of a Moham- 
medan or of an Agnostic is just as sacred as 
that of the Christian and it becomes a part 
of the Christian’s duty and pleasure to pro- 
tect the rights of such a Mohammedan or 
Agnostic, If these women understand them- 
selves and mean what they say, let them 
make theircompilation truly inclusive, intro- 
ducing therein high precepts from the Bibles 
of the world. Let Epictetus, Marcus Aure- 
lius and Socrates reinforce Paul; Emerson 
and Carlyle echo Isaiah and Jeremiah, and 
let the white sayings of Buddha find place 
alongside of the Beatitudes of Jesus. Then 
they will find the cordial support of all lov- 
ers of rectitude. From a military necessity 
the public schools of today exc/ude all reli- 
gions. The same justice is some day to be 
secured on the higher plane when they will 
include with equal courtesy all religions. 


THE readers of the New Unity.will have 
a double interest in the visit of the Royal 
Welsh Ladies Choir to Chicago the first of 
next month. This is a chorus of twenty- 
four ladies’ voices selected from the chorus 
of four hundred who came from South Wales 
to the great Eisteddfod of the World’s Fair 
and carried away the prize of a thousand 
dollars in honor of which triumph they re- 
ceived special recognition from Queen Vic- 
toria, at whose request the choir was given 
the above name. The interest of our read- 
ers will be heightened by the fact that their 
last appearance in Chicago, Dec. 2d, will be 


in Sinai Temple under the auspices of a com- 


mittee of the Congress of Liberal Religion. 
The proceeds will be divided equally between 
the choir and the Congress. The choir, in 
view of their experience in Chicago in 1893 
and the relations then established with All 
Souls Church and its pastor, tendered them 
this benefit. Mr. Jones and his people de- 
siring that an event of such general interest 
should represent acause equally inclusive, 
have preferred the arrangement herein indi- 
cated. Dr. Hirsch’s temple is one of the most 
beautiful auditoriums in this or any other city 
of America. It will readily seat two thousand 
people and we have every reason to believe 
that it will be crowded to its utmost limits. 
Any of our readers out of the-city, desiring 
seats secured for them will be served by 
addressing our publishers, Bloch & New- 
man, 1441 Marquette Building. Further 
particulars in our next. 


—_ 


In our News Column will be found an ex- 
tended report of the recent Missouri Valley 
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Unitarian Conference held at Topeka, 8 
which our readers will note another Call fos 
‘‘a Unitarian paper in the West,” About a 
year ago the ministers of lowa and latterly 
the Wisconsin Conference passed a Similar 
vote. THE New Unity gladly extends its 
columns to advertise these meetings and t, 
report their proceedings, understanding quite 
wellthe implication against its spirit and 
eficiency. We willcontinue as we have for 
the last eighteen years to be the mouthpiece 
of these organizations so far as they see ft 
to trust us, claiming now as always to be 
with, not of the Unitarian ‘‘Denominatiop » 
No news is rejected at our office of any lip. 
eral work. If weare not sufficiently «pj. 
tarian’’ to merit the confidence and support 
of these brethren it is because Unitarianism 
wants to have its limitations rather than its 
inclusiveness made prominent. We prefer to 
die for the big thing than to live for the 
small thing. We will welcome the proposed 
Unitarian contemporary. If it comes, we 
will include it in our fellowship, even though 
it must justify itself to its constituency by 
excluding us. We cannot believe though 
that these resolutions mean much. Our list 
in lowa has not grown smaller and the paper 
which was called for as a ‘‘Unitarian ne- 
cessity’”’ outdoes THE New UNity in econo- 
mizing the ‘‘Unitarian’’ name. In justice to 
its constituency and its own growing thought, 
its favorite word is ‘‘Liberal,” not ‘Uni- 
tarian.” Its plea is for universal and not 
sectarian religion. We doubt not the case 
will be the same in Wisconsin and the Mis- 
sourl Valley. A few preachers may be ner- 
vous but the laity are not to be stampeded. 
They feel the ground swell under their feet 
and anticipate the new day. What do our 
readersin these states say? Can we better 
serve Unitarianism by seeking smaller boun- 
daries and using a moreprescribed vocabu- 
lary? For every subscriber who will drop 
his namein response to these resolutions 
we expect five new ones. Thank you, 
brethren! Welcome, brethren! ! 


The Sunday School Problem. 


Last week we had a word to say about the 
religious education of children. This week 
we would like to continue the thought into 
the Sunday School problem. 

Wise laws, overflowing treasuries, march- 


ing armies go for naught in the state where 


all is not ‘‘well with the child.’’ If the 
cradles of our land do not hold in embryo 
clear heads, warm hearts and strong wills it 
goes for but little what the present resources 
of the state may be. It matters but little 
what energy numbers, enthusiasm or sacri- 
fice may measure the present resources of our 
churches or of the inclusive gospel for which 
they stand. If the heart of the young 1s not 
beating a rhythmie response to our hopes 
and our plans, in the very pride of our 
strength will our pulse flag and energy 
weaken and we will leave vacant places. 
What can be done more than is being 
done to consecrate and ennoble the lives of 
our children? We can at least try to put 
the emphasis where it belongs. ‘‘Seek ye 
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srst the kingdom of God and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Parents cannot 
always hold themselves guiltless and God 
does not now hold them guiltless by simply 
working tirelessly for their children, giving 
all their lives to them. The question of the 
“what” and the ‘‘how’’ must be met. The 
father caunot justify himself always and is 
not now justified by God or by society who 
spends with splendid self-sacrifice the early 
energy of his life in grappling with the-so- 
called ‘‘problems of business,’’the perplexity 
of «making a living’’which being interpreted 
‘nto homely terms too often means the earn- 
ing of butter and bread, the buying af 
dannels and silks, the paying of school mas- 
ters and dancing masters and the saving of 
money with which some day, perchance, to 
send the children to Europe or to establish 
them in business. To this work the father 
gives himself so unreservedly that he must 
sleep off the fatigue of the six days’ over- 
work in the drowsy collapse and spiritual 
torpidity of the seventh day. The mother 
cannot always justify herself and is not now 
justified of God who exercises so much living 
vigilance over the children’s pulse and the 
ever recurring need of darning their stock- 
ings and latterly the fitting of dresses and 
the culture of the social graces that she has 
no time or heart to live with the child in the 
realms of conscience. She vacates the di- 
vinest mission of the mother by leaving the 
moral and religious training of the child to 
the capricious whims of its own individual 
will, or to the uncertain teaching of a Sun- 
day School teacher whom perhaps she does 
not know and the spasmodic appeal of the 
preacher too often chosen by the whim of 
the child and waited upon with the irregu- 
larity of childish fitfulness. We are afraid 
the average child of today may go to any 
Sunday School, or to no Sunday School at 
all,as it elects, If it chooses to go to church 
at all,that too is chosen with the most super- 
ficial and evanescent of tests. But these in- 
fluences are among the most sacred and per- 
manent forces outside of the home which 


can be brought to bear upon a child’s char- 
acter, 


Shall parents lay hold with earnestness 
upon all available external helps in the devel- 
opment of their children on all the other 
lines of life and leave the helps on the most 
important lines athing of hap-hazard? Will 
the art school, the gymnasium, opera, 
theater and university be eagerly sought 
after, generously patronized and persistently 
used in the training of children and the 
church and Sunday School, meager pro- 
visions for direct spiritual helpfulness, be a 
thing of chance to be neglected, flippantly 
used and easily abandoned? 


_ Let us look at some of the practical bear- 
ings of the question. Hurried, busy parents 
borne along by-the rushing stream of ma- 
terialistic work and thought find it hard to 
Stop to give much attention to the direction 
of their children’s thoughts on highsthemes. 
Their daily thanksgiving is doubtless felt 
but seldom finds expression in words. Our 
Public schools are justly forbidden to enter 
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the domain of religious instruction lest there- 
by the sacred convictions of the parents be 
tampered with. Even the pulpits, perhaps 
unwisely, are much given to the discussion 
and application of the subtle problems be- 
yond reach of the child’s mind. And so we 
are forced practically today to admit that 
there is no definite provision for the system- 
atic instruction in the things ofthe spirit 
save the meager hour of the Sunday School 
towards which the parents carelessly do 
their part by turning their children over to 
somebody else to instruct them. This is 
oftentimes their one attempt to bring their 
children into open, direct and social contact 
with the great verities of morals and reli- 
gion, This being so, note some of the prac- 
tical questions that cluster around the Sun- 
day School problem, the success of which is 
so closely associated with the well being of 
the child and thereby the well being of the 
home, the church and the state. 


Who is to do this work? Where are the 
teachers to come from? The primary respon- 
sibility is placed in the hands of parents, 
they hold their appointment from the divine 
hand and they refuse their commission at 
their peril. Alas for the parent whose choice 
is indolence of mind or gratification of the 
body to this duty. Parentage is the best 
preparation. The consecration of mature 
man and woman, the loving sacrifice of 
fathers and mothers, this is the first requisite 
of the helpful Sunday School. 

Parents hesitate to take hold of this work, 
because there is a serious under estimation 
of itsimportance. There is a flippant and 
debilitating philosophy that takes hold of 
too many parents today that tells them that 
their children will come out all right if they 
are let alone, and still these very parents 
Spare no pains in training the hands to wield 
the ax, the needle or the pencil. Indeed 
they will not risk the trees on their lawn, 
the rose-bush in their garden or the colts in 
their stables to such careless training, or 
lack of training, as they submit their chil- 
dren’s consciences to. 


Another reason for this hesitancy on the 
part of parents to lend a hand in this reli- 
gious work of training children in morals is 
that they overestimate the difficulties or 
what is the same thing, underestimate their 
own fitness. ‘‘Not fit to teach?’ Fitting 
words for youth but it is too late for these 
words to be uttered by those who have as- 
sumed the higher responsibilities of parent- 
age. Not fit to look into the eyes of children 
for thirty minutes a week and bring their 
ignorance, if not their knowledge, in con- 
tact with the child’s inquisitiveness? Not 


fit to take your soul into the presence of their | 


souls and try to communicate across the 
chasm? Of course they are not fit. ‘Who 
is? But already these germs of immortality 
are put into their charge and no apology 
will be accepted here no more than an apol- 
ogy for a leaky roof or soggy bread will be 
accepted until all has been done within their 
power to correct the deficiency, It is for 
parents to put behindthem their indiffer- 
ence, make themselves fit as they have fitted 
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themselves for other duties, by hard work, 
persistent study and sustained earnestness, 
Of course they know but little, but let them 
remember with Richter that ‘‘God is not 
reached by a ladder, but by wings.’’ Reli- 
gion and morals are not taught by logic so 
much as by example. These things are 
taught not by catechism but by contact with 
Sincere minds. The honest heart, the earn- 
est purpose are the best qualifications here. 
We fear the real trouble is, concerning this 
matter, parents’ pleasures and conveniences 
call loudly for excuses and unconsciously 
they underscore their defects. What the 
child needs most of all is a fair estimate of 
the world it lives in; an appreciation of the 
part it has to play in the world, and these 
are things not to be gotten from books, but 
from their own hearts and lives. As they 
believe in their children they can at least 
help them to feel that they are not aliens in 
this beautiful world, that there is no enmity 
in their nature to God orto goodness, that 
they are not to mutilate the normal instinct 
of their nature in order that they may there- 
by receive the saving grace that makes tol- 
erable the here and desirable the hereafter. 


Americans have this pitiable fact to face, 
that however broad, hopeful and sunny the 
gospel of life may be that is given from the 
intelligent pulpits of our land, yet the frame 
work of the Sunday School instruction of 
our land is still pervaded with the essential 
dogmas of John Calvin. Science, evolution, 
literature and art in the pulpit above, a six- 
day creation, a tempting Eve, a fallen Adam 
and the vicarious atonement that follows in 
the songs and lesson leaves of the Sunday 
School below. The sermons are often pre- 
pared by men who read the reviews and mod- 
ern authors, while the lesson leaves used in 
the same Sunday Schools are mostly made by 
honest, hopelessly narrow men who study 
the text and commentaries of the faith, 
largely untouched by the expansive influence 
of science, unmoved by the larger spirit of 
literature, not ready to make the cause of 
culture a common cause with the cause of 
religion. They have not heard of compara- 
tive religion, They have not learned the 
lessons of the Parliament of Religions. 
Their objective point is a next world rather 
than the ennobling of this world. Over 
against the thought of a God to be revealed 
they place the black thought of a devil to be 


dreaded. Instead of the religion found in 
nature,interpreted bythelily and thesparrow, 
such as Jesus gave, the Internatioual Sun- 
day School leaves givea religion based on 
miracle and rooted in the abnormal. Jonah 
and his whale, the devils in the swine, the 
deluge at one end and the conflagration of 
the resurrection day at the other, a populous 
hell of eternal misery, a sparsely settled 
heaven of eternal selfish glory are still the 
commonplaces of the Sunday Schools of our 
land. We do not deny the great good done 
by the Sunday School, Weare not blind to 
the fact that even these grim dogmas have 
healing possibilities when they enter into 
living convictions. But we would have 
parents realize the better way. The only 
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criticism that is to be tolerated is the living, 
working, consecrated ‘‘criticism by creation”’ 
which is what wecall for. The false theol- 
ogy cannot be corrected by indifference. It 
must be replaced by the simple temper of 
common sense, sober thought and whole- 
some feeling. The aim and meaning of all 
our teaching should be to relate the mind to 
the truths of the universe, bind the beart in 
links of love with all that is sentient and all 
that is beautiful, to quicken the conscience 
to do the duty that is nearest, to redeem 
the present time and to set this world in its 
eternal glory. The object ofall our instruc- 
tion should be service. The only test of 
religion should becharacter. Help the chil- 
dren to a sense of tenderness towards things 
divine, joyousness in the presence of the 
beautiful world that will eventually grow 
into stalwart courage in the presence of the 
wrongs of the world; that will make noble 


men and noble women of them. 
—___)> 0 


Physical Education. 


The utter chaos of physical education in 
our schools is lamentable-—only that we can 
be confident it is transitional. The demand 
for physical development, and a reaction 
from a purely brain culture set in so unde- 
finably, and outside of educational lines;that 
it was difficult to adopt it into the schools. 
Besides this we inherited the old Puritan 
contempt for the body and this world——em- 
bodied in that trinity of sin ‘*‘The world, the 
flesh and the devil.’’ Our colleges were 
founded in behalf of ‘‘another world”’and ‘‘to 
save the soul.”’ Athletics did not easily fit 
into the curriculum with the classics; al- 
theugh these classics were quite full of Olym- 
pic games and pictures of physical prowess, 
Just why our President Dwights and Edwards 
allowed the boys of the last century to spend 
so much time on Homer and Horace it is 
hard to see. But all the same the typical 
college boy was short-sighted, round-should- 
ered, badly-oxygenated and not at all such 
a sort of fellow as Homer would have toler- 
ated. This state of affairs went on down to 
Kingsley’s day, when ‘‘muscular Chris- 
tianity’’ set in, with the gospel of sanitation. 
It began to be seen to be a sin to be un- 
wholesome and unhealthy. Then George 
Eliot and Dickens added to the growing 
popular conviction that swamps and cess- 
pools and bad drainage were off the same 
piece as stinking tenement houses. The 
New York Commission appointed to con- 
sider the betterment of the poor reported 
that first of all decent dwellings must be 
considered. So righteousness got to be 
mixed up with cleanliness and health and 
was spelled back to rightness. Darwin be- 
gan the school of evolution; in which there 
is no recognition of ‘‘original sin,” ‘‘this 
wicked world’ and ‘‘decreed damnation.” 
The stress was put on ‘‘whole salvation’’; 
that of body and of soul. Monism gained 
ground as the true idea of God; and a mo. 
nistic idea of man followed. In the colleges 


_ psychology now begins to be taught in phy- 


sical laboratories. Man is interpreted asa 
whole; body and soul as a unity, 
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It has been perhaps a subtle movement; 
but all-penetrating. There was a reason for 
the outbreak of athletics. There is now 
vastly more reason why this unharnessed 
part of education should become a part of 
our school curriculum, from bottom to top. 
At the bottom nothing more is wanted-—- 
thanks to Richter and Froebel; for in the 
kindergarten the body gets its proper con- 
sideration. Manual training is also steadily 
winning its way in our primary and advanced 
schools. It seems probable that by the 
twentieth century we shall see one half of 
each day in all schools given to hand train- 
ing, one halfto brain enlightenment. Our 
scho3l houses will stand in gardens of half 
an acreor more. Teachers will be expected 
not simply to know the elements of botany 
and entomology, but applied botany and 
entomology and other every day economical 
sciences. 

How about our colleges and highest 
schools? These are now in the throes of a 
great up-set. They cannot prevent the or- 
ganization of their students into all sorts of 
‘‘teams” for foot-ball, base-ball, tennis and 
general athletics. These teams go pretty 
much as they please, to play challenges far 
and near. The expense is irregular, and is 
met by the use of money entrusted tothe 
boys by their fathers for board bills. The 
ungoverned nature of the games leads to 
gambling and outrageous license. Parents 
protest; college officers are ina strait. No 
one but sees the need of physical culture, 
no one but is shocked at the excesses that 
accompany it. Little, bony, short-sighted 
professors look longingly over the fence at 
the brawny boys developing muscle. They 
see the handsome fellows with a sigh, for 
alas, it is too late for themselves. But here 
goes one with a broken leg, and there is 
carried home another tramped to death. Is 
this the end of it? Why not at once com- 
prehend the position and take into the regu- 
lar curriculum physical training? Why is 
it left in the hands of the boys to do, out of 
college lines, what they choose or happen to 
select to do? Our higher education should 
be of the whole person, hand and brain, 
muscle and mind. This will be the solution 
of the hurly-burly now associated with col- 
lege athletics. Every grade of schools must 
educate the whole pupil, to the best develop- 
ment of all his powers. Teachers of the 
body must rank equal with teachers of the 
intellect, and be true scientists, All games 
should be under the eye and control of in- 
structors of the highest skill. Challenge 
games should be, like all contests, a part of 
the college system and under complete 
supervision. In other words, a reform is 
needed at once in the athletic field—in that 
part of training and culture which has broken 
loose from control. Will our college: presi- 


dents act? S. Pew 
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Ir SEEMS from a memoir in Nature, says the Agnostic 
Journal, that on Prof, Huxley’s tombstone they have in- 
scribed the lines:— 

And if there be no meeting past the grave, 
If all is darkness, silence, yet ’tis rest. 
Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, 

For God still ‘‘giveth his beloved sleep,” 
And if an endless sleep he wills—so best. 
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The Enchanted City. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD, 


There rose a city by a Western sea 
As in a night; built as it were of mist 
So delicate its bastions and its towers, 
And melting thus,—sun kissed. 


One morn on our enraptured eyes there bursts 
New built Alhambras, traced as by the frost, 
And soon ere our enraptured eyes could lift, 
The spires of pearl were lost. 


Not mortal was the city; its fair form 

Rose up like Aphrodite from the sea, 
Entranced the souls of all who gazed, and then 
Mocked at our ecstacy. 


Like a mirage, of sun and vapor born, 
It-charmed a fleeting hour and then was gone; 
But like a strain of music, never lost, 

In all our hearts sings on, 


Intangible, but yet immutable, 
Its still white splendor longer will resist 
Time’s touch, then marble walls whose colors'rare 
Glow like an amethyst. 
—_—_$—- 


Love and Work. 


The dearest possession of man in this 
eager, busy world is love. That is the best 
thing in life,—the compensation for unre. 
warded toil, the solace of unsatisfied long. 
ings and baffled desires. With love in the 
heart, spiritual verities assert ‘themselves: 
for the heart must beat in true time to the 
harmony of its heavenly visitor. Given the 
certainty of an inner companionship that 
transcends the limitation of this restricted 
world, life becomes splendidly worth the 
living, sacrifice is no longer sacrifice, values 
change, and the thing that would once have 
appeared most difficult becomes the inspira- 
tion for nobleraction. Given that boundless 
sympathy with all who suffer or aspire, which 
seems to animate the saintliest natures, our 
common days would take on a wonderful 
new significance, and appear to us all as 
opportunities, not as finalities. 

But, next to love, work is the divinest gift 
of God to man, It seems sometimes as if 
no life could be a permanently happy, 
healthy one into which there had not at some 
time entered the necessity for hard, taxing 
work of one kind or another. There isa 
stern joy in throwing one’s self into some- 
thing difficult, in forcing the reluctant will 
to face the drudgery of uneventful days with 
their round of petty duties, not one of which 
seems important in itself, but the sum of 
which yields us discipline, that secret of 
reserve force in character. AS we grow 
older, most of us accept the truth that the 
thing in life we really care most about, so 
far as our single individual selves are con- 
cerned, is growth, —an increasing range of 
experience and sympathy. We are nevél 
satisfied with ourselves until we have ceased 
to grow; but, when we cease to grow, It 
means stagnation. Confessed or not, We 
still keep through successive disappoint 
ments, the persistent craving for more life 
and more knowledgeand wider service. We 
may long for something, happiness perhaps; 
and yet we will not buy even that at the cost 
of that growth, the impulse toward which 
has come to be second nature, a thing not 
to be reasoned about, but to be accepted. 
So we come to know that stronger than the 
desire to have what we long for is the desire 
to be and to do that which most truly justi 
fies our lifelong quest; and all experience, 
either of joy or of sorrow or of work, 1S ° 
value to us personally only as it helps ‘0 
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shape us into something finer and nobler 
than we have been. 

If this is what a man really cares most for, 
and in his inner heart it surely is,—then he 
must stand in close, first hand relations with 
the work of the world. There is no other 
way. He must do the hard thing himself, 
not let others do it for him. He must be 
willing to have his nerves tortured, his heart 
pierced, his days spent and his love wasted. 
He must forget himself, and he must live for 
his work’s sake. He may sweeten it, and 
he ought, with the thought of others whose 
very name 1s fresh inspiration; but he must 
remember what George Eliot said, ‘‘It is not 
true that love makes all things easy; it makes 
us choose what Is difficult.” 

The men and women who work are not the 
ones whose vanes are always pointing east. 
They do not have to be comfortable before 
they can be joyous. To exult in the con- 
sciousness Of kinship with the active, on 
reaching forces of nature, to fling one’s self 
into work with an enthusiasm that yet fore- 
sees all the inevitable jar and fret of detail, 
all the weariness of body and spirit that 
must be endured before the work is finished, 
all the friction and misunderstanding that 
may seem to mar it—to be able to say to 
one’s self, ‘‘I am brother to the mechanic at 
his forge and to the farmer at his plough, to 
the girl that spins all day at her loom in the 
hot, dusty factory and to her who bends over 
her sewing, dragging her needle in and out; 
I know as they do the strain and the ache 
and the weariness, and, God helping me, I 
will do something to put into their lives, too, 
a glimpse of the reward,’’—to have felt all 
this goes deeper and means more than all 
enjoyment, and makes personal happiness 
seem a poor, cheap thing in comparison, 

Believing this, how pitiful, how perplexing, 
is the case of the poor souls, in whatever 
part of the city they may live, who miss their 
proper work! How sadthe chance of those 
who seek and seek, finding no place for 
which they are fitted, no work for which 
they are trained, no corner where the effort 
of their hands or of their brains is needed! 
Our cities are full of them. What shall we do 
with those who desire only the work which 
seems most agreeable, and who scorn what- 
ever might seem to set them a little lower in 
the social scale? What shall we do with 
those who have had no chance for training, 
no early friend to set their feet in the right 
path? What shall we do with those who, 
with the best will in the world, seem des- 
tined to be the feather in every wind that 
blows, missing apparently by the misfor- 
tune of their very natures that power of con- 
centration which means success? What shall 
we do with those who do not care whether 
they work or not, and who see in the years 
only so many rounds of days to be spent as 
pleasantly as possible? 

This is the real problem of our day,—how 
to redeem the work of our humblest toilers 
from the overstrain of too intense competi- 
tion and the spur of daily necessity for mere 
bread, and then how to put into it the uplift 
and the outlook which come from wider 
vision of the eternal compensations. We do 
not want to take away from man the nec- 
essity for work, not even the necessity for 
hard work; for only thus can the sinews of 
the spirit be strengthened. Not hard work, 
but hopeless work, demoralizes. This prob- 
lem has touched many souls. Many are at- 
tempting its solution here and there, but it 
needs helpers on every hand. 

It is love and work together that must 
Savethe world. We need love to inspire, to 
teach us to appreciate. We need the desire 
to do real work in the world if our little lives 
are to be of any real consequence or value. 


* 


The New Unity. 


Love without work may weaken, become 
sentimental, until we forget that ‘fine feel- 
ings are worth anything only when they 
serve as the motive power for fine deeds.”’ 
Work without love may become narrowing, 
cramping; Mrs. Browning has said it for us:— 

‘*Beloved, let us love so well, 

Our work shall still be better for our love, 

And still our love be sweeter for our work, 

And each commended for the sake of each 

By all true lovers and true workers born.’’ 


—Christian Register. 
a 


The Tragedy of Calvary, 


There is the faintest prospect of reversing 
the judgment of Christendom, which impli. 
cates the Jewish authorities of Jerusalem in 
the death of Jesus of Nazareth. The Jews 
are yet made to suffer from the deplorable 
consequences of the imputed crime. At the 
present time when the individual is held re- 
sponsible for his acts, and the demerits of 
the father are not considered transmissible 
to the son, it requires no elaborate argument 
to show the fallacy of the contrary opinion. 
It assumes a different aspect in the case of 
the Jews, when the serious charge of com- 
plicity in the crime is asserted, as Renan 
did, to cast an unfavorable reflection on 
their race or rather the nationality which 
formerly included them. This is a just cause 
for complaint, and must be the apology of 
re-examining the records on which such an 
indictment is founded. Although compe- 
tent men have passed a verdict different 
from that of the brilliant Frenchman, there 
are a few points in connection with that sub. 
ject, which have not been made as promi- 
nent as they should be. 

Analogy and probability are generally re- 
liable guides in recognizing the conditions 
that influence the will. There is so much 
Sameness in human nature, that we shall 
not go far wrong in assigning motives of 
conduct. If it be asked, what could possibly 
have prompted the spectators that witnessed 
the trial of Jesus before Pilate to make 
them thirst for the blood of the loveliest and 
sweetest of men, and one of their own kin, 
it would be exceedingly difficult to give a 
satisfactory answer. Was there only one 
Simeon Cyreneus and only one Martha in 
all Judea? Believe it, who may, It is pass- 
ing strange that thecry, crucify him, should 
have come from the ‘‘multitude’” who on 
nearly every page of the New Testament are 
said to have been warmly attached to Jesus, 
followed him and crowded upon him to 
listen to his parables and fine sayings. We 
are expressly told ‘‘the common people 
heard him gladly.’’ When he manifested 
his miraculous gifts, “the multitude mar- 
veled and glorified God, which had given 
such power to man.” On the entry of Jesus 
into the capital city of Judea, the people 
spread their garments and strewed leaves be- 
fore him, and greeted him with hosannas. 
Whetherthis scene is historical or was sug- 
gested by a prophecy does not alter the mat- 
ter. We read that Jesus openly taught his 
doctrines in thetemple and cleared its sacred 
precincts of the money changers, and yet no 
one thought of preventing or molesting him. 
Moreover, it is recorded that the priests hesi- 
tated to arrest him for fear of the people. 
From all these accounts and many more 
that might be cited, the conclusion forces it- 
self upon the reader that the synoptical 
writers intended to convey the impression 
that the same people were with Jesus. That 
the same people would of a sudden clamor 
for the execution of their best friend and 
save a malefactor in preference, is hard to 
believe, and if it be repeated a thousand 
times. 
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The attitude of Jesus towards the Judaism 
which prevailed in Palestine has been pre- 
served by tradition, According to very sig- 
nificant passages in the.synoptical narrative 
he professed a legalism which the most 
orthodox Pharisee could approve. Weread 
in Matthew v., ‘‘Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law or the prophets. I am 
not come to destroy but tofulfil. For verily 
I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or tittle shall in nowise pass from 
the law till all be fulfilled. Whosoever there- 
fore shall break one of these least command. 
ments and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven, 
and whosoever shall teach them the same, the 
same shall be great in the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” In the charge to his disciples, the 
master shows aspirit of exclusiveness and an 
aversion to the Samaritans, which he shared 
with his countrymen. It reads, ‘‘These 
twelve Jesus sent forth and commanded 
them saying, Go not in the way of the Gen- 
tiles and into any city of the Samaritans. 
But go yerather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,’”’ (Math. x.) In these lost 
sheep of the house of Israel we recognize 
the am harazini (Paganized Jews). The 
answer to the Canaanitish woman is even 
more drastic. Whatever evolution may 
have taken place in the mind and heart of 
Jesus in his relation to the heathen world, 
need not detain us here, but the following 
passage is very instructive. One of the 
scribes asked the master, ‘‘Which is the 
first commandment of all? And Jesus an- 
swered him, the first of all commandments 
is, Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord, And thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy strength. This is the first 
commandment, and the second is Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. There is no 
other commandment greater than these.” 
(Mark xii.) After the scribe had repeated 
these commandments, the master was pleased 
with him and said, ‘‘Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of God.”’ 

A more explicit confession of the Jewish 
faith can hardly be constructed than in the 
expressions of Jesus which have been 
quoted. There was no earthly motive for 
the collision between him and the Pharisees 
and the Saducees, who are represented in 
the New Testament to have laid aside their 
own gavels for the mere purpose of troub- 
ling, and finally contriving the death of the 
noble Galilean. There is the strongest rea- 
son toinfer that the harsh invectives against 
the Pharisees, which are put into the mouth 
of Jesus, date from the time when the church 
had completely broken with the synagogue, 
for they are entirely at variance with the 
suavity and manner of Jesus, No doubt 
there were Tartuffs and black sheep among 
the Pharisees that find their match in other 
denominations, but among a class of men to 
whom the Gemaliels, the Hillels and the 
Akibas gave the tone, they were the rare 
exceptions. If Jesus had taken any promi- 
nent part in the religious or political strifes 
that agitated Palestine during the Roman 
supremacy, Josephus, the historian, would 
not have been so sparing in his notice of 
him, so that even the few lines that refer to 
Jesus are under the strong suspicion of be- 
ing an interpolation. Besides, a Jewish 
Messiah who declared that his kingdom is 
not of this world would give little vexation 
to ‘‘the powers that be.’’ What possible 
inducement could prevail upon the Phari- 
sees to be obnoxious to the preaching which 
breathed the spirit of ‘‘peace and good will 
to man?” The Jews were not in the habit 
of killing their own messiahs, that was the 
business of the Romans and they usually 
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made short work of it. The patriotic fervor 
and the religious enthusiasm of the Jews 
made heroes and martyrs of them. Thad- 
eus, John of Gischala and men like them who 
took arms against the Romans were not the 
only ones who perished in troublesome times, 
A Roman procurator would not hesitate a 
moment to send a mild, reserved and non- 
resisting Nazarene to the cross if his policy 
would dictate such a severe measure. It 
was not the custom of the governors which 
Rome sent to the provinces, to be much 
annoyed by their conscience. Pilate was a 
villain of the blackest dye, whom even a 
Tiberius did not think fit to remain in office. 
One of his horrible acts is related of him in 
Luke (xiii: 1). ‘*There were present that 
season some that told him of the Galileans, 
whose blood Pilate mingled with their sac- 
rifices,”’ The mockery of the superscription 
on the cross, where the noble Galilean 
breathed his last, tells the whole story.—Dnr. 
A. B. ARNOLD, in Zhe Reform Advocate. 


Misrepresentation in 
Germany. 


Commercial 


Commercial, as well as mechanical trade 
circles in Germany, have for a number of 
years been laboring under the incubus of 
dishonest competition, 

The fair and square thinking and dealing 
merchant, who despised the use of weapons 
of this kind in the competitive strife, was 
generally the suffering party, and he as well 
es the honorable tradesman was villified, tra- 
duced and exposed to all sorts of humilia- 
tion, to such an extent that numbers of them 
retired from business and chose some other 
means of livelihood. In theabsence of laws 
regulating outrages of this kind, they had no 
redress, and although they petitioned the 
German government time and again to 
afford them some relief, the latter, in its 
anxiety to suppress socialism, had no time 
to do so,until at present, when swindles,short 
measurements, narrowed breadth, filled fab- 
rics, etc., have become the order of the day, 
and it submitted a bill fora law ‘‘for com- 
batting dirty competition.”’ 

The main points of the bill are: The pro- 
hibition of all lying advertisements; the in- 
jury of a competitor by calumniation; the 
betrayal of business or industrial secrets; 
the defrauding in the weight or quantity of 
the goods, and the use of a false name as 
manufacturer of the goods, for the purpose 
of wilful deception. Parties offending 
against the provisions of this law shall pay 
to his, her or their competitor the damage 
sustained by such offense, the amount to be 
fixed after full hearing by the Court. In 
graver cases, especially when it concerns 
lying statements made for the purpose of 
deliberately injuring the fair name of a com- 
petitor, or if it concerns the betrayal of busi- 
ness or industrial secrets, then the offending 
party to be mulcted in a sum not exceeding 
1,500 marks, or imprisonment not exceeding 


‘six months. In several cases, specially men- 


tioned, even one year. The salesman, in 
his endeavor to dispose of an article toa 
customer, shall, in his laudatory representa- 
tions, confine himself strictly to the truth 
of: a. Thecondition of the nature of the 
article. He shall, for instance, not say that 
factory work is hand work, or an article 
made by him he shall not represent as ema- 
nating from another part, or vice versa. 
When, again, for instance, half-silk fabric 
is sold as all silk, at a price corresponding 
to real value of half-silk fabric, then this 
statement is calculated to injure the just in- 
terests of competitors who scorn such a de- 


ception, in the same degree as it stimulates 
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the desire to buy of an inexperienced cus. 
tomer. 

6, Theuntrue statement that an article 
is sold below cost is prohibited. 

c. The false statement as to the origin of 
the article.—For instance, the statement 
that it is a bankrupt or closing-out, etc., 
sale, or other equally false pretences. 

d. The possession of medals, or other 
marks of honor, if the business house has 
none. 

e. The quantity of supply on hand, asa 
false impression of the importance of the 
store would thereby be conveyed, 

jy. The reason for selling. The untrue 
assertion: To close out business; The build- 
ing is to be torn down; On account of re- 
moval, etc., are to be considered as state- 
ments made for the purpose of doing an in- 
jury t6 competitors. 

These fraudulent statements may be in- 
terpreted in two ways: they may have been 
made in the firm belief that they are true, 
or in the knowledge that they are untrue. 
In the former case, any competitor may de- 
mand that they cease henceforth; in the sec- 
ond case, the damage he is suffering thereby 
must be refunded. If in the latter case the 
vaunting statement has been made in public, 
a fine not exceeding 1,500 marks, or im- 
prisonment not exceeding six months, may 
be imposed. 

2. Defamation of competitor.—lIt shall 
be unlawful to spread any lying reports 
about the person of a competitor, his 
goods, capacity, style of transacting 
business, etc., calculated to injure the 
sale of his goods or his credit. Any 
person thus offending shall pay to the 
injured party the damage sustained. If 
these statements are made with evil intent, 
a fine not to exceed 1,500 marks or im- 
prisonment not to exceed one year, may also 
be imposed. Statements that ‘‘a factory 
was destroyed by fire,” or ‘‘that it got into 
trouble about the pirating of a patent,’’ may 
in Many cases deter customers from buying 
from these factories and placing their orders 
elsewhere. If these statements were made 
in the full knowledge that they are untrue, 
they shall be considered as wilful calum- 
nies. 3. Betrayal of business or industrial 
secrets. Officials, workmen or apprentices 
cannot make use of business or industrial 
secrets confided to them or which in any 
other way come to their knowledge in an- 
other place of business before the expiration 
of two years from the date of leaving the 
service of the first employer, nor can they con- 
fide them meanwhile to a competitor or other 
person, nor sell them. The offense is liable 
to a fine up to 3,000 marks or imprisonment 
up to one year, and beside the offending 
party shall pay the damage sustained. The 
same punishment to be inflicted on the 
receiver. Any person trying to seduce an- 
other person into betraying such a secret 
shall be liable to pay one-half the fine. 

4. Defrauding in weight or quantity. 
This species of fraud has become a fine art. 
The weight or quantity is reduced a trifle, 
and the price is then lowered correspondingly 
to give rise to the belief that the store sells 
cheaper than others. The textile industry 
suffers from this kind of fraud more than any 
other industry; the breadth of fabrics is 
narrowed; their length is shortened and a 
number of frauds of all kinds are perpe- 
trated. Yarnis filled, fabric is filled until 
it is china clay with a few threads, etc. 

The use of a foreign name.—This is to 
prevent base imitations of a_ substantial 
kind of goods manufactured by acompetitor, 
No fine is mentioned beside the payment 
of the damage sustained.—Zhe American 
Newsman. 
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Che Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain ; lift up thy 


votce with 
strength; be not afraid /’’ 


Social Settlements in New York City, 


A paper read by Miss Eugenia Winston before the regu. 
lar meeting of the Woman’s Club of All Souls Church 
on Sunday afternoon, October 13, 1895. 


There are in New York City nine so-calleg 
Social Settlements, and although to Some 
people no more than four seem really worthy 
the name, we cannot fail to sympathize wit) 
the noble mission which each is trying to 
fulfil. In the more complete organizations 
we find a combination of many activities. 
but the smaller and more obscure have each 
particularly developed some especial func. 
tions. 

In the beautifully appointed home of the 
Riverside Association the knowledge of 
scientific ventilating and heating is particu. 
larly displayed and the building is fitted 
withthe best facilities for bathing, so that 
many toil-stained men and women avai] 
themselves each day of this most necessary 
luxury and many a reeking tenement house 
finds its standing reproach in the well-aired 
rooms and cheerful hallways. 

The ‘*Tee-To-Tum,” on Essex Street, de. 
votes itself to the roving men and boys, 
who when the store or factory closes turn, 
homeless or worse than homeless, to that 
semblance of good cheer and fellowship to 
which the door of temptation leads them, 

For their sisters, more lonely and helpless 
perhaps in their homelessness, there is a 
haven at the ‘‘West Side House.”’ Here 
the Y. W. C. A. conducts a boarding house 
for working girls. Another neglected class 
of society has found its champions at the 
‘‘Church Settlement House’’ on Avenue A. 
Here children who are blind or lame or 
otherwise afflicted and those who are kept at 
home through the crowded condition of the 
schools, are given the best of instruction for 
a merely nominal price. 

All Souls’ Friendly Aid House, established 
by All Souls’ Episcopal Church, is as its 
name implies a center of sympathy and co. 
operation in the needs and necessities of the 
neighboring people. 

In the upper story of a wretched tenement 
house not long ago Miss Catherine Wald 
with afew brave hearted associates took up 
her abode. All of the little company are 
trained nurses and many are the sufferers 
who owe added help and comfort to these 
self-constituted sisters of charity. It was 
not long before they were granted the star 
of the health department, which serves as a 
passport at all times and in all places how- 
ever full of wretchedness and vice. But 
their quarters were narrow and desolate till 
some kind friend, seeing their need and ap- 
preciating the great work they were doing, 
presented to them a house which was not 
only more roomy and pleasant but furnished 
with that luxury of luxuries among the city 
poor—a back yard. The morning work at 
the bedside of the sick still goes on, but 4 
new source of happiness has been found for 
some of those who dwell among the close 
sun-parched streets. Every afternoon this 
wonderful yard 1s alive with noisy, happy 
children who are royally entertained by Miss 
Wald and her associates. ; 

Only one who has been among the chil- 
dren of the slums can know how dear to the 
hearts of these love-starved waifs is a little 
kindness—how only a gentle word or one 
caress will stop a flood -of tears and how 4 
smile even upon a strange face, which would 
frighten a child who had learned lessons of 
affection in its mother’s arms, will be re 
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flected back in the face of the ill-starred 
little one. Only one who has noticed with 
horror the crowded streets and filthy alleys 
which are these children’s play-ground, can 
fee] the delights of aclean and wholesome 

lace for theirromping. In order that babies 
most of all may have the privileges of the 
play-ground, Miss Wald has issued the stern 
decree that no child except those who have 
babies to care forcan be admitted within the 
sacred precincts. For once babies in Henry 
St. are at a premium and happy the child 
who is possessed of a small brother or sister 
who has not yet passed the limits of baby- 
hood. Nextin point of blissfulness is the 
one who can borrow the necessary article. 
Assoon as the noonday meal is over, the 
happy procession wends its way toward the 

lay-ground followed by the jealous glances 
of the less favored ones, Sometimes one cf 
these, grown bold with longing, follows from 
afar and stands outside the little wooden 
gate like the Peri at the gate of Paradise. 


One day a forlorn little girl wandered up 
and down outside the enclosure with one 
hand uplifted as if seeking recognition. Miss 
Wald told her over and over again that only 
children who had charge of babies could 
come in. Still the grimy hand was raised 
inair. When at last some one asked the 
child what she wanted she said in a pathetic 
tone: ‘*{ haven’t got no mother.” The 
sequel I do not know, but I cannot help 
hoping that for once the iron rule was 
broken and the motherless child allowed to 
enter the Eden of her desire. 

Within the house is a little organ whose 
music has often soothed the troubled hearts 
of those who for many years had heard only 
the discord of the street, 

While many of the settlements of New 
York are entirely free from church super- 
vision,one of the most flourishing and effec- 
tive, namely, the East Side House, is very 
intimately connected with an Episcopalian 
church. Perhaps the fact that so stable an 
organization as a church supports it, has 
made it all the more prosperous; for the 
movements which depend for their support 
entirely upon private donations and ind1- 
vidual effort, are apt to suffer from the lim- 
ited number and waning enthusiasm of their 
supporters. When the idea of work in such 
a line as this was first conceived, the pastor 
of the church, Mr. Wheeler by name, sent 
out a stirring call to his parishioners to let 
their Christian faith be a bond of union to 
draw them to their new work and hold them 
to it, 

On the banks of East Riverin a region 
less thickly settled and more prosperous 
than the site of most settlement attempts, 
but still among a class of people who were 
much in need of refining and enlightening 
influences, stood a grand old family mansion 
whose broad halls and fine piazzas had wit- 
nessed many a gay scene before the greedy 
city reached its arms about it. Its owner 
had left it for more pleasing surroundings 
and for several years it had stood tenantless. 
When it was decided to consecrate this to 
the new cause under the name ‘‘East Side 
House,” there was need for much renovating 
and remodeling before it was fit for occu- 
Pancy. But when all was ready it made an 
ideal retreat for those who need rest and 
quiet. The large wooded lawn sloping to- 
ward the river is a summer resort in itself 
especially with the addition, made by Presi- 
dent Seth Low of Columbia College, of a 
summer shelter for mothers and babies. 


The people of the neighborhood are Irish, 
German, Italian and Bohemian, mostly day- 
aborers, and one of the features of the place 
Sathriving club for workingmen. To say 
that the house affords facilities for study in 
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almost any line, that historical and scientific 
clubs hold their meetings there, that it in- 
cludes kindergarten, sewing classes, library, 
reading-room, etc,, would be simply to re- 
peat a catalogue of noble institutions such 
as are found in all social settlements. 

In the matter of play-grounds, exercise- 
grounds, swimming pools and the like, 
especial facilities are offered by the broad 
lands about the building. But not even is 
this the secret of the great influence 
the East Side House wields over the people 
about it. It is more perhaps than any other, 
a home in the true sense of the word; for its 
heads are Mr. Clarence Gordon and his wife, 
whose beautiful home life is an inspiration 
to those who know so little of what a real 
home can be. 

In order to make these people feel their 
kinship with one another, the residents of 
East Side House have instituted a ‘‘test of 
fellowship.”” Every adult who wishes to 
join any of their clubs, is urged to makea 
declaration of fellowship promising to co- 
operate so far as possible with the inmates 
of the house in the great work they are try- 
ing to accomplish, to inspire their neighbors 
with confidence in the efforts of the house- 
workers, to do all they can toward cleanli- 
ness in the neighborhood and to further any 
educational movement in their midst, What 
the visible effects of this move will be re- 
mains to be seen; but certainly in its moral 
influence upon those who are thus made 
partners in the great work of humanity, it 
cannot be a failure. 


In another worn out mansion on Riving- 
ton St., another little band of workers are 
doing their labor of love. The house is a 
fine one with its marble mantels and its 
doors of mahogany; andall that refinement 
and taste can do to make it beautiful has 
been done. To the hundreds of men and 
women who pass within its portals each 
week for comfort, aid and improvement, it 
is a strange and wonderful place. 

In 1888 four graduates from an eastern 
women’s college, while pursuing their stud- 
ies at Newnham College (Oxford), became 
interested in the woman’s settlement being 
started in London, and decided to put such 
a plan in practice when they returned home. 
They found it necessary to work slowly and 
tentatively and to devote their efforts largely 
to the social side of the lives they dealt 
with. The most genuine sympathy exists 
between the people of the settlement and 
their neighbors. Miss Robbins, the head of 
the settlement, says: ‘‘The fact that we are 
a part of the life of our neighborhood seems 
to protect us from fraud and make it easy to 
gain information.”’ 

Thoughthe house is never closed in the 
summer, all active work ceases and many of 
the residents go into summer quarters at 
Kalonah, N. Y., where each summer a hun- 
dred or more young men and women whose 
homes are near the settlement enjoy a two- 
weeks’ vacation. Miss Robbins tells us that 
the mental and moral as well as the physical 
improvement caused by good air, good food 
and plenty of exercise and above all by the 
close contact with educated and refined 
people, is truly wonderful. 


One of the most interesting yet painful ex- 
periences through which the settlement has 
passed resulted from the awful destitution of 
the winter of ’93 and ’94. It seemed at first 
as if there was no help to be given to the 


‘helpless men and the starving women and 


children. At last a new tailoring establish- 
ment offered work to some of the men and 
others were employed in cleaning the streets. 
The settlement residents who superintended 
them intheir work received this significant 
tribute from one of the men: ‘‘They treat us 
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just like millionaires and they do it without 
any effort.’’ 

Some years ago Stanton Coit, hunting 
among the barren waste of east side slums, 
came upon a little oasis in the desert of de- 
gradation and helplessness. A half dozen 
boys born and reared among the crime-pol- 
luted streets had organized a club for self- 
improvement. To add to the pathos of their 
attempt, their weekly meetings were held in 
the wretched room of a poor old blind wo- 
man. Mr. Coit became interested at once 
in this new phase of street life and he in- 
vited the boys to change their meeting-place 
to his own more commodious apartments. 
There under the new impulse and the per- 
sonal influence of a man of high character 
the club thrived wonderfully. At last a set 
of rules was framed and it is interesting to 
note that although Mr. Coit did not object 
to their playing cards if there was no gam- 
bling, they voluntarily insisted that card 
playing should be ruied out entirely, What- 
ever our views may be of the question at 
issue, we can but admire the steadfastness of 
purpose that prompted this movement. 


The ‘‘Lily Pleasure Club” was the embryo 
of one of the most successful and probably 
the most active of the New York settlements 
—the Neighborhood Guild. And now, not 
one club but many are doing active work. 
It is interesting to notice in the reports of 
these organizations that though some of them 
have seen dark days they all lived to pros- 
per. The old rule of self control still holds 
sway and those who have visited them say 
they are the best self-governed clubs they 
have ever seen, 

The name ‘‘Neighborhood Guild’’ seems 
to bear with it a spirit of fellowship which 
together with the earnest efforts of Mr. Coit 
and his successor, Mr. Reynolds, has bred 
the best of good-will among the surround- 
ing people. Every week two thousand peo- 
ple enter its door to avail themselves of the 
many privileges in the way of instruction and 
club membership, to seek the free medical 
or legal consultation offered there, to attend 
the monthly sociables, to practice in the 
gyninasium, or to share some of the other 
benefits within the shabby three-story build- 
ing they have learned to love. 

Among the many good works accom- 
plished here is the establishment and growth 
of a flower mission which has done much to 
brighten the bedside of hospital sufferers. 
The reading room is full of books and papers 
representing all nationalities from the ‘‘Vol- 
ksadvokat” and ‘‘Free Russia’ to:our own 
‘‘Century” and‘‘Harper.’’ Thelibrarian takes 
a great interest in the little people who 
come to her for books and has aroused great 
enthusiasm by her tactful and intelligent 
advice. In one of his reports Mr, Coit ex- 
presses strong regret that the older genera- 
tion have not been reached by this depart- 
ment; but he atcributed the fact to their 
failure to understand the English language. 


Every winter the young people are invited 
to attend at very small expense a series 
of twelve dances which are intended not as 
much for drill in the ‘‘light fantastic” as to 
teach these outcasts the etiquette and morals 
of cultured society away from the contamin- 
ating influences of drunken brawls and 
the awful tempation of an adjoining bar. 

One of the most important activities of 
this settlement is the publication of a little 
weekly sheet known as the “Neighborhood 
Guild Journal” of which five thousand copies 
are distributed weekly among the people, 
supported financially by advertisements 
alone. Its voice is loud on the side of right 
and above all else it wages relentless war 
against that greatest enemy of the lower 
classes—the saloon. 
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Some time ago ah attempt was made to 
enlist in the great work of mercy the public 
school teachers of the district. A series of 
talks was delivered on subjects included un- 
der three heads ‘‘The Influence of Street 
Life” ‘‘The Influence of Home’’ and ‘‘The 
Influence of School,” Though the response 
to the invitation was not as cordial as was 
hoped for, some at least showed great inter- 
est and good-will. 

By no means the least important work 
that this and the other settlements are doing 
is in the line of civic reform. They have 
found, as has Miss Addams at Hull House, 
that ‘‘the policy of publicofficials of never 
taking the initiative and always waiting to 
be urged to do their duty, is fatal in a ward 
where there is no initiative among the citi- 
zens.”’ So frequent appeals are issued to 
the people to report at the settlement any 
evils such as illegally conducted factories, 
sweat-shops and nuisances; and attempts 
are made in each case to right the wrong. 
In order to bring themselves into closer 
sympathy with the citizens of the Tenth 
Ward, a club has been formed under the 
name of the ‘‘Tenth Ward Reform Club,’’ 
which seeks such improvements for the ward 
as public parks and play-ground,clean streets 
and so forth. Local organizations of what- 
ever belief have been asked to join forces 
and some of the most valuable assistance 
has come from the better class of residents. 

Such in outline is the work of the New 
York Settlements. Their plan, of course, is 
the same as that of similar organizations 
elsewhere—the attempt to raise up the down- 
trodden not by the help that only weighs 
them deeper in the mire of degradation, not 
by standing afar and bidding them rise and 
follow,but by going among them to lead them 
out with the hand of fellowship and love, 

a 

SPEAKING of the late Baron Tauchnitz, Zhe West- 
minster Gazette says: ‘‘Baron Tauchnitz may be said to have 
founded an international conscience, to have introduced 
a literature and to have invented a format. Who does 
not know the Tauchnitz edition, with its convenient shape, 
its pleasant page, its clear print? It has had imitators, 
but none has ever hit off anything quite so happy as the 
original. But far more important than the form was the 
literature which the Tauchnitz edition conveyed. Baron 
Tauchnitz was a great literary importer, and familiarized 
the whole continent of Europe, but especially Germany, 
with the literature of England. He sustained and brought 
within the range of a wider public the passion for English 
literature which was inaugurated in Germany by Lessing, 
and continued by Goethe and Schiller. The Tauchnitz 
Library contains nearly 3,000 volumes, and comprises 
most of the masterpieces with comparatively little of the 
rubbish of English literature. But while thus creaming 
our literature, the house of Tauchnitz never took advan- 
tage of the foreign author. When the library was com- 
menced, there was no international copyright, and there- 
fore no legal compulsion on the [publishers to obtain the 
author’s consent. But Tauchnitz invariably did so, and 
paid a fair honorarium also. He was thus the first to 
issue English works with the author’s consent, and was a 
pioneer in the cause of international property in literature. 
Virtue, it is pleasant to know, was notin this caseits own 
and only reward, for the Tauchnitz edition has been finan- 
cially a great and a sustained success.’’ 


_ THE author of ‘‘The Bonnie Brier Bush’’ has been lectur- 
ing at Grindelwald on the Scotch. Among many points 
he made, one may be quoted. Referring to Vr. Johnson’s 


taunt that Scotchmen who came to England stayed there, 


the lecturer said he knew a place in Scotland which was 
once visited by a great many Englishmen—who stayed 
there. The name of the place was—Bannockburn! 


The Athenaeum says: ‘‘A surprise awaits the public in 
the shape of a volume of prose by Coleridge. It consists 
of selections from the poet’s note-books, which will be 
published, under the direction of the Coleridge family by 
Mr. Heinemann, with the title ‘Anima Poetzx.’ These 
take the shape of aphorisms on a great variety of subjects, 
but chiefly philosophical and religious.’’ 
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‘Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
a religious way."’ 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—In endurance rather than achievement does 
the human soul show its alliance with the 
Infinite. 


fSon.—The harmonies of things appear as we ex. 
plore. 


Tues.—Order everywhere, and law, are working out. 
steadily, great ends. 


Wied.—The grand current of events runs not down- 
ward nor backward, but forward to blessed 
ends. 


Tburs.—When our Gethsemane hours come, it is 
great to feel that it is not fate, but divine 
love for good ends. 


Fri.—No man can be a Christian without facing 
evil and conquering it. 


Sat.—Details may perplex our faith, but the grand 


whole does nct. 
—E. H. Chapin. 


The Gentian. 


THE gentian hid a thoughtful eye 
Beneath dark fringes, blue and shy, 
Only by warmest noon-beams won, 
To meet the welcome of the sun. 


The gentian, her long lashes through, 
Looked up into the sky so blue, 

And felt at home,—the color there 
The good God gave herself to wear. 


The gentian searched the fields around; 
No flower-companion there she found. 
Upward from all the woodland ways 
Floated the aster’s silvery rays. 


The gentian shut her eyelids tight 

On falling leaf and frosty night; 

And close her azure mantle drew, 
While dreary winds around her blew. 


The gentian said, ‘*The world is cold; 

Yet one clear glimpse of heaven I hold. 
The sun’s last thought is mine to keep; 

Enough,—now let me go to sleep.’’ 


—Lucy LARCOM. 
SS oe 


Wonderful Horsemanship. 


This morning, says the Moscow correspon- 
dent of a London paper, I witnessed a won- 
derful display of horsemanship. It took 
place in the Petroffsky park. Here, in the 
presence of the Grand Duke Nicholas and 
most of the foreign officers and guests, the 
regiment of Cossack Guards went through 
an extraordinary series of exercises which 
threw the most daring feats of the circus in- 
to the shade. The entire regiment went 
past at full gallopin loose order, with many 
of the men standing upright in the saddle, 
others upon their heads with legs in air,many 
leaping onto the ground and then into the 
saddle again at full speed, some springing 
over theit horses’ heads and picking up 
stones from the ground, and yet regaining 
their seats. While pérforming these feats 
all were brandishing theirsabres and firing 
pistols, throwing their carbines into the air 
and catching them again, and yelling like 
maniacs. Some men went past in pairs, 
standing with a leg on each others’ horses. 
One wild fellow carried off another dressed 
asawoman. Theeffect of the scene was ab- 
solutely bewildering, and it seemed as if the 
whole regiment had gone mad. Upona sig- 
.nal being given the regiment divided into two 
parts. One rode off; the others halted and 
made their horses lie down on the ground, 
and lay beside them, waiting, as in war, the 
approach ofan enemy. Theother section of 
the regiment then charged down, and in an 
instant every horse was on his feet, every 
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rider in his saddle, and with wild yells they 
rode at their supposed enemy. When the 
manceuvres were over, the regiment rode 
past singing,and uncommonly well together 
a military chorus. Altogether, it was a mar. 
velous exhibition of daring horsemanship; 
and one hardly knew whether to admire most 
the docility and mettle of the steeds, or the 
skill and courage of their riders. All the 
foreign officers and guests were no less as. 
tonished than delighted.—Our Dumé Anj. 


mals. 
————_—_—>- 


Walking down a road in Ceylon one morn. 
ing with a neighbor, says a writer in Nature, 
I suddenly noticed a little ball of fluff be. 
tween my feet and I could hardly avoid step. 
ping On it, asit stuck close tome. Almost 
immediately another appeared at my friend’s 
feet and we saw they were newly hatched 
pheasants, the mother probably carried off 
by some wild cat, As it was difficult to walk 
with these little things running so close and 
in the way, we lifted them into the short 
grass alongside, and hurried on some fifty 
yards. On returning we had forgotten them, 
but one ran out and so pertinaciously stuck 
to my boots that, to save it, I put it into my 
pocket and on our arrival at the bungalow 
tried to feed it with small fragments of hard 
boiled egg, rice and white ants. Of all 
these it took no notice. Next morning the 
other chick was found at the foot of the 
bungalow steps, having probably followed 
us unnoticed the day before. I then called 
my ‘‘babu,” as I could not get them to eat, 
and he said: ‘‘They must be taught.” He 
put the gauze wire cover they were under 
and the crushed rice, egg, etc., on a hard- 
wood table and, taking a pencil from his 
pocket and collecting the eatables together, 
close tothe edge of the gauze cover, he 
lifted its edge, and, with the pencil point in- 
serted, began sharply tapping among the rice 
debris. The two chicks at once ran over to 
that place and bent over, watching the tap- 
ping, and, to our astonishment, they began 
tapping with their little beaks in thesame 
way, and before long had begun to feed on 
their own account, just as the ‘‘babu” had 
predicted; and after that lesson we had no 


trouble. 
a a 


A Doc’s Ruse.—The other day I witnessed 
an amusing instance of canine sagacity 
worthy of commemoration in print. I was 
staying with friends who have a varied col- 
lection of dogs—a Blenheim spaniel and her 
five puppies, a fox-terrier and two fine deer- 
hounds. This happy family are allowed to 
spend part of the day in the drawing-room, 
provided they conform to certain rules as to 
boundary lines and an amicable agreement 
among themselves. The hearthrug is the 
favorite ‘‘coign of vantage’ with them all. 
Zuna, the deer-hound, sauntered in one 
morning and found every approach to the 
fire blocked by the slumbering forms of her 
companions. She tried gently to scratch a 
passage for herself, but was repelled with 
growls. So, apparently suffering from ex- 
treme lowness of spirits, she retired to a dis- 
tant corner of the room; but not to sleep. 
For ten minutes she crouched there, pon- 
dering silently, then, suddenly bounding up, 
flew to the window and barked as if an in- 
vading army were in sight. Of course every- 
one, human and canine, followed in mad 
haste. The hearthrug was left unoccupied, 
and Zuna quietly trotted round, stretched 
her huge form before the fire, and in an 1n- 
stant was snoring heavily, leaving us all 
staring out into vacancy—emphatically 
‘‘sold!”—Land and Water. 


>. 
Let us send your friends a sample copy of 
this paper. 
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UNDER THE AUSPICES AND FOR THE BENEFIT OF ; 


The Congress of Liberal keligious Societies 


Monday Night, December 2d, 1895, : 


at Sinai Temple, Indiana Ave. and 2lst St., 
AT 8 O’CLOCK. 


“a 
- 
— 


Tickets, - - - oO Cents. 


For sale at McClurg’s; Brentano’s; Office of The New Unity, 204 Dearborn St.; Headquarters of Liberal Congress, 
175 Dearborn Street, Room 93. 
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Ada M, Kepley, of Effingham, on ‘*The Re- 
lation of the Church to Temperance.” The 
reports from societies were for the most part 
ofan encouraging nature, but some did not 
hesitate to exhibit a sense of failure in cer- 
tain lines. 
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TE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 
Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington Phil 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minnea lie 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris — 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natur 
Method.”’ Instruction is not by translation, but ' 
conversational exercises in the new langua 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular." "9° 

LE PRANOAIS—A Month! Magazin 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels et . 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGramma, 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 
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The afternoon session began with short 
reviews of notable books. Rev. Seward Baker 
reviewed Caird’s ‘Evolution of Religion’’; 
Rev. W. M. Backus, Balfour’s ‘*Foundations 
of Belief’’; Rev. W. W. Fenn, Blass’ ‘*lhe 
Acts of the Apostles.’”’ Then followed an 
address on ‘*‘Liberty and Religion” by Col. 
John Sobieski. The 
largely occupied with the discussion of the 
resolution passed by the Western Unitarian 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to th othe, 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is wel} 
adapted to the school, with rts indivi‘ual tea 
and home life for the boys. 


—_ 


business session was 


Conference at its May session, and com- ching 


mended to the consideration of the Confer- B. KNAPP, S pR 


ence by the American Unitarian Association, 
The meaning and purport of the resolution 


Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain Visitors, 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. (Cop. 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 


becoming clearly understood, the following 
was unanimously adopted: 
Resolved: —That this conference cordially 


The above publications are the officially recognized representatives of the Liberal 


Religious Congress noted above. 


The Editorial managements of both publications have 
been named by the Executive Committee of the Congress. 
warded to one address at the joint rate of $2.25. 


Both publications will be for- 
Send subscriptions to either address. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at the Chicago Post office. 


Che Liberal field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


The Liberal Congress. 


Receipts since last acknowledgment, July 
18, 1895. 


Miss Juniata Stafford, Chicago......... $ 1 
Frederick Meakin, San Diego, Cal.... 5 
Rev. E. F. Dinsmore, Santa Barbara, Cal. 5 
Rev. Aron J. Messing, Chicago.......... 5 
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M.L. Ash, Chicago,..... NR 5 
Mrs. William Boalch, Chicago........... 5 
Mr. and Mrs W.R. Jewell, Danville, Ill. 10 
Mrs. K, Howard Kelly, Chicago........ 5 
Saul G. Harris, Chicago 
J. A. Stoddard, Chicago | 
Dr. H. W. Thomas, Chicago.......... 5 
E. Rothschild, Chicago 
G. Freund, Chicago 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Frank, Chicago. 10 
Mrs. H. C. Barlow, Evansville, Ind .... 
EC. Kiegeler, La Salle, Ind.......... 
George H. McIntosh, Chicago 
Robert Burt, Jr., Chicago 
Joseph S. Hartmann, Chicago 
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Liberal Religious Conference of Ohio. 

The Liberal Religious Conference held in 
Columbus, October 29-31, was convened un- 
der the auspices of the Ohio Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, and the program, arranged by Rev. 
S. G. Dunham, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, was carried out with very little 
variation, 

Tuesday evening Dr. E,. L. Rexford de- 
livered an address of welcome in which he 
said, ‘*The conference was held, notin the 
interest of party or sect, but in the name of 


that supreme interest which has challenged |_ 


the reverent thought and attention of the 
world in all ages and all countries,—the 
name of Religion.” Dr. Rexford empha- 
sized the necessity of united action by the 
different liberal churches, and the object of 
the conference was to strengthen the de- 
fenses of right, and to create such a spirit 
that people will say, ‘‘fellowship is credible,” 
‘*brotherhood is credible,’’**God is credible.’’ 
From this standpoint he extended a hearty 
welcome to all. 


Rev. E. A. Coil, of Marietta, responded 
in behalf of the Unitarians. He greeted the 
assembly as brothers and sisters, not on the 
ground of the unity of dogma, but on the basis 
of a common parentage. Rev. Moses J. 
Gries, of Columbus, spoke in behalf of the 
liberal Jews. He said the Jews had been 
called clannish, but a hand has never been 
extended to a Jew that he has not received 
in like spirit. He urged liberal organizations 
to stand together, 

On Wednesday much interest was aroused 
and excellent addresses were made, by Revs. 
E. W. Preble, Abbie E. Danforth, O. G. 
Colegrove, Dr. J. Goddard, and Miss Buck, 
of Unity Church, Cleveland. Rev. U. 5. 
Milburn, of Cincinnati, presented a paper 
on, ‘*Poets of the Liberal Church.”’ 

A large congregation was present at the 
evening service. 

Atthe Thursday session Rev. E. A. Coil, 
of the Special Committee, presented plans for 
the continuance of the conference and re- 
ported three plans for consideration: 1. That 
the conference become a branch of the Lib- 
eral Religious Congress of Chicago. 2. That 
the present plan be continued for another 
year. 3. The Organization of the Ohio 
Federation of Liberal Churches. In connec- 
tion with the last plan, a form of organiza- 
tion was presented, 

The report of the committee on continu- 
ance of the conference was considered, and 
it was voted to adopt the second proposition, 
viz. that a similar conference be held next 
year, at such place as may be selected and 
Revs. E. L. Rexford, E. A. Coil, Moses J. 
Gries and Dr. John Goddard were ap- 
pointed committee to formulate plans. 

The conference closed with an address by 
Rev. George A. Thayer on, ‘*The Old and 
the New Era in Religion.’’ The paper was 
replete with valuable information. 


INinois Conference. 

The twenty-first annual session of the IIli- 
nois Conference was held at Shelbyville, 
Nov. 5th and 6th. The annual sermon was 
by Rev. W. W. Fenn, of Chicago, on ‘*Pure 
Religion and Undefiled.”’ | 

The Shelbyville society having just com- 
pleted repairs and decorations on _ their 
church used the occasion for a very delight- 
ful and tender service of re-dedication. Wed- 
nesday forenoon was devoted to an Inspira- 


approves the general spirit and purpose of 
the plan of affiliation presented by the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference and commended 
to its consideration by the American Unitar- 
ian Association, and hereby nominates the 
Rev. C. F. Elliott, as its representative on 
the Missionary Council and the Board of 
Directors of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence. 
unanimously accepted by the State Confer- 
ences, and therefore at present cannot be 


Inasmuch as the plan has not been 


carried into effect, this conference recom- 
mends that the council, so far as constituted, 
call a meeting of conference with represen- 
tatives of the disapproving State Conferences, 
the Western Unitarian Conference and the 
American Unitarian Association, in order 
that the plan may be better understood or 
that another of similar purpose and character 
may be formulated, which shall be accepta- 
ble to all concerned, and that the result of 
this deliberation be presented to this confer- 
ence at its next session, for final action. 

The conference closed with a platform 
meeting presided over by President Fenn and 
taken part in by Revs. Bulkeley, Blake, 
Backus, Douthit and Elliott,—a conference 
of exquisite spirit and helpfulness, * * * 


Missouri Valley Conference. 

The fall meeting of the Missouri Valley 
Unitarian Conference was held with the Uni- 
tarian Society at Wichita, Kans., Nov. 6 and 
7. Owing to the unfavorable weather, the 
attendance was not large yet the meeting 
was a successful one. All the churches 
whose condition was reported at the confer- 
ence were found to be fairly prosperous. 

The following is the program: Wednes- 
day evening a platform meeting was held 
and the topic, ‘‘Aspects of Unitarianism That 
Have Impressed Me Most’’ was discussed. 
The speakers were Rev. A. W. Gould, sec’y 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, Rev. 
T. B. Forbush, supt. of the American Unita- 
rian Association for the central west, and 
Rev. W.G. Todd, of Kansas City, Kans. 
Thursday morning was the business session of 
the conference. The ofhcers of last year 
were re-elected. On the plan proposed last 
May in Chicago by the Western Unitarian 
Conference, the following resolutions were 
proposed and unanimously adopted. 

‘‘In regard to the resolutions submitted to 
this conference by the Western Unitarian 
Conference, looking toward the union of the 
Unitarian forces in the central west, 

‘‘Resolved that the Missouri Valley Uni- 
tarian Conference deems the proposed plan 
for the union of forces impracticable and 


undesirable. 


President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga, 


WE All you have guessed about life 


insurance may be wrong. It you 


PAY wish to know the truth, send for 


POST- ‘‘How and Why,”’ issued by the 
AGE 
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Better use them 
| this way, 
| if you don’t 
use Pearl- 
ine. Give 


your 
arms 


tired 
and 


aching 
back a rest, 


somehow, when you're scrub- 
bing and cleaning. ‘‘An ab- 


surd idea?’’ Of course. 


But 


when a person has cleaned 
house with Pearline year in 
and year out, and knows how 
much work it saves, and time, 
and rubbing, nothing seems 
more absurd than to try to 


clean house without it. 


Pearline—no soap with it— 
just Pearline—makes house- 


cleaning easy. 


vithons "3 Pearline 


ROYAL) 


SHORTHAND. 


Specially prepared for H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales and I. R. H. the Princess Louise for 


use in keeping their diaries. 


This system 


may be learned by those only who will use it 


privately, 
bond of secrecy. 


not professionally, and under 
Legibility, so great a fea- 


ture, that sermons intended for reading may 


safely be written in its characters. 
in one week, 


Learned 


Price $10, with necessary mail instruction, 
or by personal instruction of the author. Mr. 
OLIVER McEWAN, 120 East Soth street, 


New York. 


The House Beautiful. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 


Author of ‘*A Year of Miracle,’’ ‘‘Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ etc. Paper, ornamental, choice 


edition, price 15 cents. 
form, 6 cents.) 


(In “Life-Studies’’ 


Contents: The Building of the House; House- 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 


ture; Book Furniture; 


Our Guests; 
‘ logetherness.” 


The Dear 


Published in Three Styles: 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 
50 cents. 


60 pages, 


Paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents, (In 


white, if desired), 


Cheap edition, 6 cents, (ten copies for 30C. mer). 


[From Tue New Unity, May 2, 1895.) 


ee selection we give in another column from 
it he House Beautiful’’—one of Mr. Gannett’s up- 
iting studies which James H. West has just pub- 


lished—was not made because it was 
inspiring word the pamphlet contains. 


the most 
Where all 


no perhaps there is no best, though to our 
ind the section on ‘‘The dear Togetherness’’ is 


fullest of Strength, sweetness, and light. 


But this 


extract was selected empty because it was the 


Shortest that could be ma 


e to stand by itself. By 


sending its publisher fifteen cents our readers can 
Procure the little book for themselves; and if they 


ae te be strengthened and lifted up, 


they will 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 


174 High Street, 


Boston, 


or BLOCH & NEWMAN, 


204 Dearborn Street, _ - : 


Chicago. 


PHIL AD , A When everything else fails to 


restore the song of the teath- 
o’s, ered warbler, a few 
drops of Bird Bit- 


IR was mixed with the drinking water will evoke 
BI & flood of sweet melodies, and will infuse new 
= TTE Re & a ~ a _ the household 

@ pe ery often their magical ef- 
Bird Sot ne in afew minutes. Sent by mail = 250. 
- Bird Food Co., 400 N. 3d St., Philad’a, Pa. 


to Chicago. 


‘*Socialism,’’ by Rev. C. G. 


‘Resolved, second, that the conference 


does favor some form of union of forces of 
the American Unitarian Association and the 
Western Unitarian Conference in the cen- 
tral west.’”’ 


Another resolution was passed stating it to 


be the desire of the conference to have a 
Unitarian periodical established in Chicago 
or one of the present publications transferred 


Also another resolution asking 


the secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association that prominent ministers of the 
east be sent to hold services in churches 
within the limits of the conference. 


The remainder of the forenoon after the 


business session was devoted to a paper on 


Howland of 


Lawrence and a discussion of the same. In 
the afternoon Rev. F. M. Bennett of Carth- 
age, gave a sermon on ‘‘Authority in Re- 
ligion’’; Rev. A. W. Gould, a report of the 
National Unitarian Conference in Washing- 
ton. In the evening the conference sermon 


was given by Rev. W. G. Todd, who spoke 
on ‘*The November of Religion.’’ 
A. WYMAN, Sec’y. 


Davenport, la. 
We learn from **Old and New’’ that ‘‘Mr. 
Judy’s last two sermons upon ‘The Need of 
Loyalty to Liberalism in Religion’ made so 
strong an impression that there has been an 
earnest call to have them printed.’’ The 


lesson leaves for younger classes, entitled 
‘Nature Studies,’ are proving highly suc- 
cessful. The leaves hereafter will be placed 
in the hands of the pupils who are old enough 
to read them. 
the children how we find in all nature—in 
plants and animals—the fierce and ugly as 
wellas the beautiful and tame—much love 
and self sacrifice—and heroic devotion. 
Some one asks why teach about plants and 
animals in Sunday School? and we answer 
Because all nature is our Unitarian Bible and 


we must be able to show that nature every- 


everywhere shows that self-sacrificing ser- 
vice is the great end and aim of being even 


Will not the parents study these les- 
There is much 


teach. 
sons with their children? 
food for thought to be found in them.’’ 


Iida Grove, la. 
About one hundred 


audience. 


about half the number of people, and on the 
Monday following there was still more con- 
ference on that subject as well as on several 
others. This vigorous little society has or- 
ganized a Unity Club as well as a Sunday 
Young Peoples’ Unity Club, They are also 
thinking of making over one of the amusement 
halls of the city into a convenient home for 
the society, which has evidently come to stay. 


Sioux City, la. 
The Western Secretary always gets a good 
supply of courage whenever his duties call 
him to this society. At his recent visit he 
not only met some of the school teachers Sat- 
urday afternoon, but he was allowed to at- 
tend the Unity Club in the evening in a room 
that was packed to the walls and almost to 
the ceilings with eager listeners, while an ex- 
cellent paper was read on the good old 
bishop in ‘*Les Miserables.’’ The discussion 
that followed was general and pertinent, 
showing that the audience were thinking for 
themselves, and we understood that there 


same paper also reports that ‘*Mr. Gould’s 


They aim to show plainly to 


where preaches lessons of love and wisdom; 


as Jesus and all best passages of the old Bible 


and fifty people 
gathered the Sunday evening on which the 
Western Secretary spoke at this place and 
they proved avery attentive and receptive 
Before the services there was an 
informal talk on Sunday School work to 


school and now it is feeling the need of a 


Book Motes. 


Tt will 


Watch this column from week to week. 


contain fresh news about books, such as willinterest 
every reader of THe New Unity. Any book here 
mentioned willbe mailed on receipt of price by 
CHARLES H, KERR & COMPANY , Publishers, 


175 Alonroe Street, CA i ago, 


A PERSONAL WORD. 


Having arranged with the publishers 
of “The New Unity” to use its columns 
several months for announcements of 
books, I think a brief word of explana- 
tion may not be out of place, since this 
if my ‘first means of communication with 
many old friends to whom I used to 
speak through “Unity” weekly. My 
connection with the paper began in No- 
vember, 1882, when the Colegrove Book 
Company, now of happy memory, en- 
gaged me as its office editor. At the end 
of 1885 that company closed its career, 
having sunk $1,800 on the paper and all 
but eleven per cent. of the rest of its 
$20,000 capital in salaries and the pur- 
chase of unsalable books. 

On the first of January, 1886, I began 
the publication of “Unity,” my only cap- 
ital being the experience of three years. 
I had found that the readers of “Unity” 
were book-buyers, and that the only way 
to pay expenses was to offer them such 
books as they wanted. For over seven 
years I published this paper, and every 
year the outlay for printing and office 
help exceeded the receipts from subscrip- 
tions and advertising. The deficit, to- 
gether with my own expenses, was made 
up from the sale of books. 

In 1892 my attention was first seri- 
ously drawn to the injustice of existing 
social and economic conditions, and I be- 
gan publishing books on social topics 
and offering them to the readers of 
“Unity.” They were in the main well 
received, though an occasional conserva- 
tive stopped his paper, but finally my po- 
litical heresies led to a disagreement with 
others interested in the paper, and I was 
“frozen out,” with a debt on my shoul- 
ders that had been incurred in bringing 
up the circulation of “Unity” from 1600 
to 8000 copies. 

All this is hardly relevant now—more 
than that it explains how I happen to 
have on hand a large stock of books and 
pamphlets which I bought or published 
with the wants of the readers of this pa- 
per particularly in mind. I have been 
without a market for these books since 
the spring of 1893. I want now to close 
them out as rapidly as possible, in order 
to clear off what remains of the old debt. 

Here are a few of the titles. A full 
list will be mailed to any address on ap- 
plication. Prices include postage. Books 
marked * are soiled as to the outside 
cover, otherwise all are in good condi- 
tion. 


BOOKS AT ONE CENT. 


Truths for the Times, by Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot, Ph. D. 

(The God of Science, by Dr. Abbot. 

Christian Propagandism, by Dr. Abbot. 

Compulsory Education, by Dr. Abbot. 

The Battle of Syracuse, by Dr. Abbot. 

The Proposed Christian Amendment to 
the Constitution, by Dr. Abbot. 

Is Romanism Real Christianity, by Dr. 
Abbot. 

*Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land, by Prof. William F. Allen. 
God in the Constitution, by Arthur B. 

Bradford. 


*Beyond the Veil, a poem, by 


Some Things that Children 


Alice 
Williams Brotherton. 


*The Story of the Gold Conspiracy, by 


Hon. Alex. Del Mar. 
Should 
Know, by Blanche L. Delaplaine. 


The Philosophy of a Strike, by N. A. 


Dunning. 
Blessed be Drudgery, W. C. Gannett’s 
great sermon, 100,000 sold. 


*Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, 
Whittier: their Poems, by W. C. 
Gannett. 


Invention and Injustice, by Col. Robert 

G. Ingersoll, Prof. Richard T. Ely 

and Arthur Fairfax. 

On the Vision of Heaven, by Prof. Fran- 

cis W. Newman. 

Religion as a Factor in Human Evolu- 

tion, by Rev. Edward P. Powell. 

The Change of Front of the Universe, 

by M. J. Savage. 

Messianic Expectations, by Rabbi Solo- 

mon Schindler. 

Outline Studies in the History of the 
Northwest, by Frederick J. Turner. 

Evolution in its Relations to Evangeli- 
cal Religion, by B. F. Underwood. 


BOOKS AT TWO CENTS. 


*Cash vs. Coin, An Answer to “Coin’s 
Financial School,” by Edward Wis- 
ner, I2I pages. 

*The Rights of Labor, by R. Waite Jos- 
lyn, 118 pages. 


*The Pullman Strike, by W. H. Car- 
wardine, 126 pages. 
*A Story from Pullmantown, by Nico 


Bech-Meyer, 110 pages. 
*How to Govern Chicago, by a Pract:- 
cal Reformer, 118 pages. 
These five books are all well printed 
on fair paper, and are all of interest to 
students of social science. These prices 
are to close out copies which have been 
handled by railroad news agents and 
therefore can not be sold as new books. 
BOOKS AT THREE CENTS. 
*hli Perkins on Money, 157 pages. 
*Illinois Currency Convention, the off- 
cial book, 176 pages. 

*Money Found, by Thos. E. Hill. 

*The Unending Genesis or Creation 
ever Present, by H. M. Simmons. 


CLOTH BOOKS AT 25 CENTS. 


Shylock’s Daughter, a Novel, by Mar- 
gret Holmes Bates. 

A Story from Pullmantown, by 
Bech-Meyer. 

Flowers of the Spirit, Verses by Ella A. 
Giles, a beautiful holiday edition in 
blue and gold; supply limited. 

*Elsie. A Christmas Story from the 
Norwegian of Kjelland. 

*Asleep and Awake. A novel by Ray- 
mond Russell. 


A GREAT REFORM BOOK. 


I have just published a work by Mr. 
J. W. Bennett, political editor of the 
Baltimore “World,” which I firmly be- 
lieve to be the most original and impor- 
tant contribution to social economics 
since “Progress and Poverty.’ Its title 
is ““A Breed of Barren Metal, or Cur- 
rency and Interest; a Study of Social and 
Industrial Problems.” The author ex- 
amines, in a scientific and dispassionate 
way, the theory of interest and its prac- 
tical workings. He finds that most the- 
orists justify interest on the ground of 
an assumed tendency of wealth to pro- 
duce more wealth. But on examination 
he finds that the tendency of wealth by 
itself is rather to disintegrate; that noth- 
ing but human labor increases, or even 
preserves it. Looking then for the real 
cause of interest-taking, he finds it in the 
artificial prerogatives which law and cus- 
tom give the holder of that particular 
form of wealth called money. The au- 
thor concludes that interest should be 
abolished and proposes a national bank- 
ing system which would bring this about. 
His book will at least be suggestive if 
not convincing. It contains 256 pages, 
but to introduce it to the readers of 
“The New Unity” without delay, I offer 
it postpaid in cloth for 50 cents; in paper 
for 15 cents. It can be had at book- 
stores, but not at these prices. 
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The New Unity. 


November 21, 1895, 


were a large number of lawyers present. 
The senior pastor, Miss Safford, supplied 
Mr. Wright’s pulpit in New York City dur- 
ing her recent visit there. All of her friends 
will be glad to learn that her vacation of four 
weeks, though filled with so much work, has 
proved restful and strengthening to her. 
$0 


A Free Course of Liberal Lec- 
tures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not 
too far from Chicago. 
sons have already consented to speak in the 
course: r 

A. N. Alcott, ‘*The History of the Evolu- 
tion of the Human Mind in Religion’’; B. R. 
Bulkeley, ‘‘Tendencies of the Days’’; C. F. 
Elliott, **Our Larger Selves”; A. W. Gould, 
‘*The Upper Current’’; Robert Jardine, ‘*The 
Historical Relations of Buddhism to Chris- 
tianity”; J. L. Jones, ‘*The Parliament of 
Religions and What Follows’’; Joseph Stolz, 
‘‘What All Can Believe’; B. F. Under- 


The following per- 


wood, ‘*The Positive Side of Liberal Religious|done as much popular good as the American 


Thought’’; R. A. White, “The Untouched 
Remnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘‘Form and 
Substance in Religion.”’ 

To new places the only charges will be 
the traveling expenses of the speakers. To 
places desiring lectures for the second time 
some slight additional charge will be made 
to be used towards paying for the support of 
the Liberal headquarters in Chicago. All 
communication can be addressed to A. W. 
Gould, the chairman of the Missicnary Com- 
mittee, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Sunday School. 


The World Js Saved by the Breath of the School 
Children. 


Marching in the Sunday School. 

A recent visit to the Sioux City Sunday 
School was especially interesting because of 
a new feature which has been introduced 
into the services, At the close of the open- 
ing service, instead of dismissing the children 
to their classes, they all strike up ‘‘Onward 
Christian Soldier,’’ and at certain places in 
the music the different classes march to their 
rooms. It took away the ragged break that 
so often comes between the service and the 
lesson, and we understand it is liked by both 
teachers and scholars. We are told that 
in Mr. Wright’s church in New York the 
Sunday School children march singing into the 
church gallery at the opening of the church 
service and take part in the service. At its 
close they march back again and the younger 
ones go home while the older ones take their 
places in the body of the church and remain 
through the sermon. We should be glad to 
hear of other attempts to use marching music, 
and especially to unite the Sunday School 
and the church. 


The New Edition of Beginnings. 

The Sunday Schools waiting for copies of 
Beginnings will get them next week. The 
third edition has gone to press already and 
will be ready for distribution by Nov. 22. 
The Second Year in the Six Years’ Course,to 
follow Beginnings, which has been adver- 
tized for about a year, will be out in season 
for those schools that wish to go through the 
Six Years’ Course again, as several schools 
have signified their intention of doing. But 
the book will not be exactly onthe lines of 
the original work. Instead of taking up six 
or seven distinct religions, it will take up the 


Chief Elements in all religions, like Spirit|/treal will appear in Appletons’ Popular 


Worship, Ancestor Worship, Animal Wor- 


trace them from their lowest beginnings 
among savages up to their present forms in 
the great religions of the old and new worlds. 
In doing this the Egyptian Animal Worship, 
the Chinese Ancestor Worship, the Greek 
Nature Worship, the Chaldaean Spirit Wor- 
ship, the Parsee Fire Worship, and other na- 
tional faiths will be studied, but not as sepa- 
rate religions, but rather as strands of the 
one great religion that like a golden chain 
binds the human tothe divine. This seems a 
simpler and more scientific method than the 
original one and one that keeps the central 
thought clear in the midst of the bewildering 


details of the different religions. 
=o 


If your Food Distresses you 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It aids the stomach to digest the food, and 


does away with that full feeling after eat- 
ing. 


Che Study Cable 


AMERICAN STATESMAN SERIES. Lives of Lincoln 
and Cass. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


I do not believe any series of books has 
Statesman series. The volumes are far from 
being equal in value, but as a whole they 
lay before the American people the most im- 
portant phases of our national life; and 
place in thousands of families our best ideals. 
The style, while not strictly scholarly, is 
thorough; and the material furnished is as 
reliable as any furnished by our abbreviated 
histories. The conclusions drawn are some- 
times tinged with local prejudices of the 
writers; but are as a rule just. The volumes 
on Calhoun, Gallatin and Clay are of unusual 
worth. The last to appear, on Abraham 
Lincoln and Lewis Cass are capital for family 
use. The story of Cags is a romance It 
should be taken with Judge Cooley’s ideal 
book on Michigan, in American Common- 
wealths. This last is one of the best books 
on American politics and finance ever 
The last chapter should be pub- 
lished as a monograph and read by every 


E. P. P. 


written. 


American citizen. 


mediately, in co-operation with the London 
the 21st edition of Haydn’s 
**Dictionary of Dates,’’ Containing the His- 
tory of the World to the Autumn of 1895. 
Edited by Benjamin Vincent. The work has 
been revised, corrected and enlarged, with 
new and important material and now com- 
prises, presented in 1250 pages, 1200 articles 
and 140,000 separate entries of dates and 
facts. In connection with the addition of 
important material and the increased size of 
the volume, the work will hereafter be sold 
as a *‘net’’ publication. | 


publishers, 


? 


ONE of the most extensive books ever pub- 
lished will be **The Life of Christ,” soon to 
be issued at Tours, France. It will have 
nearly four hundred illustrations reproduced 
in color from the paintings by James Tissot, 
upon the production of which the artist has 
been engaged for the past ten years. The 
first twenty copies of the book will sell for 
$1000 each, and the remaining copies, 990 
in all, for $300 each. The publishers ask 
no less than $12 for a single specimen illus- 
tration. By a special concession from the 
artist and publishers to Zhe Century, that 
magazine will be enabled to reproduce twelve 
of the choicest of these pictures in its Christ- 
mas number. 


UNDER the title “Sir John Lubbock and 


the Religion of Savages,’’ a criticism of the 
distinguished scientist by the Dean of Mon- 


Sctence Monthly for December. Lubbock 


ao 


‘The Prophets of Israel” 


Popular Sketches from Old Testament History. 


BY 
CARL HEINRICH CORNILL, 


Professor of Old Testament History in the University 
of Koenigsberg. 


Cloth, 200 pages, . . - $1.00, 


A fascinating book, giving in a popular but exact 
from the main result of modern biblical research 
and a résumé of the cotemporary history of the na- 
tions surrounding Israel by one of the foremost Old 
Testament authorities in Europe, 
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FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
CHICAGO. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons will publish im-|' 


LT 


204 Dearborn Street, . ‘ 


The Art Amateur. 


EEST AND LARCEST PRACTICAL ART [ ACAZINE. 
(EstaBLisHED 1879.) 


Monthly (size of 11x16). Sumptuously printed and richly illustrated. Pric», $4.00 » 
ear, including all supplements. Single copies, 35 cents, each containing exouis.te Color 
"lates and 8 extra pages of Working Designs for Painting, Carving, China Leco. atic u, Mcudl- 

ing, Pyrography, open etc. For sale by all first-class newsdealers, 

Invaluable to all who seek to make a living by Art, or who take up Artas an ace mplish. 
ment. The only art periodical awarded a medai at the World’s | air, wnere twenty «iplomas 
were awarded to its special writers and artists. The following are the principal de) artmeny: 

Ow. ParntTiIne DESIGNING FOR THE Art TRADES ‘HINA | AINTING | 

W ater Coon Cuurca anp Home EMBROIDERY Woop Carvine 

Paste. PainTINnG IlomE DECORATION AND | URNISHING MopgELi*G ts Cuay 

TaPEsrry PAINTING BIoGRAPHIES OF ARTISTS PyRroGrarny 
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One of the Colored Plates given with a 
Subscription for 1896. - 
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ILLUSTRATING ADVICE BY CORRESPONDENCE W Rovent Iron Worx. 
A choice of the following two liberal offers is open to all wh~, before Ja vary 1, 1°06, will 
send to the publisher 4.0u—tue regular subscription pr.ce—and mention ths journal ; 
VE + ear’s epbecription to the Magazine, any one cf Seven 
peg pe ph ote Be 12 admirable Reproductions of Studies and 
0 F > £ 4 Pictures after original paintings in Oil, Water Colors, and Pastels by some ) 
of the very best artists. Thus, Portfolio No. 1 contains 12 ‘Exquisite ‘ 
Flower Subjects, painted for The Art Amateur by Paul 
de Longpr¢; Portfolio No. 2: 12 Animal Stud‘es, by Helene Maguire; 
Portfolio 3: Figure Subjects; Portfolio 4: Fruits, Flowers, and Still Life; , 
Portfolio 5: Landsca arines; Portfolio6: Genre, etc. Portfolio 
! 7: China Designs. The contents cf any one of the Portfolics, at our 
’ catalogue prices, would cost from #3.00 to ~ They are some of the same pictures that are framed in thousands of cultiva'ed homer; 
that are used as models for stndents in the leading art schools and academies, and in the Chicago High Schools. These portfolios full of 
) beautiful pictures are PREMIUMS and are given in addition to the Color Plates which go with every number of THE Axt oor . 
“y Ss’ §S'IBSCR ION FRE beginning with any issue. That 
hs Te evonth? cobsoripticn for ity ~ > Ts tasothe. 4, Ee» ourself of either Offer A or Offer B, 
you must mention this journal when sending the #4.00. If you choose one of the Portfolios, stste if you prefer Flower, 
Animal, Landscape, Figure or China painting subjects. 


Ss imen Copy of Tue Arr Amateur (with Color Plates and 8 Pages of Working Designs for all kinds of 
ost werk) sent for of conte if this advertisement is mentioned. Our new illustrated catalogue of 300 Color Studies | 


and Pictures for ® 2-cent stamp. =§ wONTAGUE MARKS, 28 Union Square, New York. 
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Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 
FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, - 
CHICAGO. 


175 Dearborn St., 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


i 


fhe Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... ,25 
The Jews and Jesus. 
Jesus, his Life and his Times................+++++ «O08 
The Doctrines Of JeESUS......---+cecccccececesseres 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity....- ,05 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 
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ship,Fire Worship, Water Worship, etc., and|is accused in this article of selecting quota- 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


November Zi, Si 895. 


The New Unity. 
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CONSUMPTION 


To THs Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have @ positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 


$27 to $1400. 


Organs adapted to all purposes; 
special designs for Church, 
Chapel and Home. Write for 
catulogues. See latest styles. 
The Recognized Standard. 


Musen& Hamlin Co, 


Boston. NewYork. Chicago 


| el 


a 


. » isscarcely less attractive 

Al alifornia than the Winter season 
there. You may doubt 

e” 


.° Summer this. Itisexplained and 


verified in our illustra- 

ted book—‘*To California and Back.’’ For 

free copy, address 

G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 


POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Moroceo, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
o0 cents each; Heavy embossed paver, 
3) cents each, 

»Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 3 


at). THE RELIGION or GOOD SENSE 


TWO MONTHS ON TRIAL FOR 10: CENTS 
4  VWONTAGS - R I 
F 
~ r O R 
DY ( R T 
+ . x U 
Ay, ———~ 
Gaz ONE DOLLAR Prr YEAR NE 
2e-OY FREDERICK A.BISBEE. PHILA S 
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Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


——_O ——— 


|, Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s groug 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hanc 
of the Artist.” 


], The Selfishness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


——— 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
Strain of life and dispel 


somewhat the gloom of 
death, 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 


tions unfairly and ofignoring recent réssorebed) 
in support of his assertion that ‘‘almost all 
the savage races’’ are ‘‘entirely without a 
religion.’’ 


is that for November. Since this admirable 
magazine set the fashion, years ago, of giving 
absolute fac-similes of paintings in oil, water 
colors and pastels, it has had many cheap 
imitators; but certainly no “cheap’’ produc- 
tion of any-kind could compete with either of 
the two superb color-plates Zhe Art Amateur 
gives this month. ‘*A Modern Madonna,”’ 
by Conrad Kiesel, the German Court painter, 
is the head of a beautiful woman very beauti- 
fully reproduced; and this periodical has 
never brought out a more dainty flower-piece 
than the ‘*Yellow Roses and Violets,’’ by 
Mrs. Mumaugh. All of the usual instructive 
features of the magazine are well maintained: 
the student in oi, water-color, pastel or 
china painting will each find something 
specially suited to his needs; and about wood- 
carving, pyrography, free-hand drawing, 
drawing for reproduction for books and mag- 
azines, Church and Home needlework, etc.,, 
the information is abundant, and the designs 
seemingly are without limit. Price, 35 cents. 
Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 Union 
Square, New York. 

A COMPLETE and immediate revolution of 
transportation methods, involving a _ reduc- 
tion of freight charges on grain from the 
West to New York of from 50 to 60 per 
cent, is what is predicted in the November 
Cosmopolitan. The plan proposes using 
light and inexpensive corrugated iron cylin- 
ders, hung on a slight rail supported on 
poles from a cross-arm—the whole system 
involving an expense of not more than fif- 
teen hundred dollars a mile for construction. 
The rolling stock is equally simple and com- 
paratively inexpensive. Continuous lines of 
cylinders, moving with no interval to speak 
of, would carry more grain ina day than a 
quadruple track railway. This would con- 
Lhe Cosmo- 
bolitan also points out the probable abolition 
of street-cars before the coming horseless 


stitute a sort of grain-pipe line. 


carriage, which can be operated by a boy on 
asphalt pavements at a total expense for 
labor, oil and interest, of not more than 
one dollar a day. 


FOREIGN affairs naturally have more than 
usual prominence in the November Aeview 
of Reviews. In the **Progress of the World,’’ 
the department of that periodical in which 
the editor rapidly reviews the events of the 
preceding month, the possibilities of war in 
the far East are pointedly set forth. Another 
theme suggested in the same connection is 
the progress of Christian missions in the 
Orient. The prospects of Japan and Russia 
as Eastern powers are tersely discussed. The 
editor also comments briefly on the relations 
of Russia and France, the Italian celebra- 
tions, the French victory in Madagascar, the 
Cuban situation, and British policy in Vene- 
zuela. Among home topics of the month, 
the coming elections, the condition of New 
York politics, the anti-prize fight campaign 
in the Southwest, and the educational out- 
look are selected for treatment. 


The Newest Books. 


LIrrLE JOURNEYS. To the Homes of 
Good Men and Great. By Elbert Hub- 
bard. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt top, 366 pp., 
$1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THE MIDDLE TEN. By F. F. Murray. 


Paper, 120 pp. Titusville, Pa.: The World 
Publishing Co., 1895. 
THE CRUCIFIXION MysTERyY. A Review 


of the great charge against the Jews. By 
John Vickers. Cloth, 188 pp., $1.00. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate. 


RHYMES AND CHIMES. Calendar for 


A VERY notable issue of Zhe Art Amateur). 


1896. Twelve pages, $1. Issued by the 
Channing Publishing Committee, 1300 Taylor 
St., San Francisco. 


anemnaantiiliin ysl littmann 
Starved to Death 


in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we 
hear of it. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest 
and best infant food. /nfant Health isa 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address to the New York Condensed Milk 
Company, New York, 
—-__——> « = 


Religion Emancipated. 


If, in the atmosphere generated by the 
earlier developed sciences, the older growths 
of Biblical interpretation have drooped and 
withered and are evidently perishing, new 
and better growths with roots running down 
into the newer sciences have arisen. Com- 
parative mythology and folklore, comparative 
reliyion and literature, by searching out and 
laying side by side the main facts in the up- 
ward struggle of humanity in various old 
seatsof civilizalion, are giving a new inter- 
pretation of these great problems which dog- 
matic theology has long labored in vain to 
solve. ‘Thus, while they have established the 
fact that accounts formerly supposed to be 
special revelations to Jews and Christians are 


from far earlier civilizations, and that beliefs 
formerly thought fundamental to Judaism 
and Christianity are simply based on ancient 
myths, they have also begun to impress upon 
the intellect and conscience of the thinking 
world the fact that the religious and moral 
truths thus disengaged from the old masses 
of myth and legend are all the more beauti- 
ful and serviceable, and that all individual 
or national life of any value must be vitalized 
by them.—Prof, Andrew LD. White, in Pof- 


ular Science Monthly. 

> © te 
Great Opportunity to Make Money. 
I have had such splendid success that | 
can’t help writing to you about it. I have not 
made less than $5, and some days $15 to 
$25. Lam really elated and can’t see why 
others do not go into the Dish Washer busi- 
ness at once. - [ have not canvassed any; sell 
all my washers athome. They give such 
good satisfaction that every one sold helps 
to sell many others. I believe in a year] 
can make a profit of Three Thousand Dol- 
lars and attend to my regular business be- 
sides, Whena Climax Dish Washer can be 
bought so cheaply, every family wants one, 
and it is very easy selling what everybody 
wants to buy. For particulars address the 
Climax Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. @f think 
any lady or gentleman, anywhere, can make 
from $5 to $10 aday. I would like to have 
your readers try this business,and let us know 
through your columns how they succeed. 
The best thing about it is the Climax Mfg. 
Co. do not ask for any pay until you have the 
Dish Washers sold. 
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Medical and Surgical Progress. 


IN no vocation has there been a more 
rapid advance than in medicine, during the 
last half century, and it is significant that 
the major part of this advance has been due, 
not to the observation and experience of the 
routine practitioner, but to the researches of 
scientific men who have been sneered at as the- 
orists and who have brought to bear on their 
professional work the results of scholastic 
training entirely foreign to the scope of in- 
struction in medical schools a generation ago. 
What, for example, could seem farther 
removed from the domain of practical sur- 
gery than the investigation of little moving 
plants thatrare found in decomposing animal 


Write to The Cudahy Pharmaceutical] Co., So. Omaha, 
Neb., for free copy of “ Ranch Book,’ and enclose 4cents 
in stamps for sample of 

REX BRAND EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


which gives to soups, stews, etc , extra I la V C r 


but repetitions of widespread legends dating]. 


5 Constipation. 
sia Flours. 

AMPLES FREE. 
Ask Dealers, or 
n, N. Yo U.S.A. 
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~~ MANUFACTURERS OF \ S 
% N@HIGH GRADE CHURCH FURNITURE.OPERA 
7. CHOOL DESK 
OF SUGGESTIONS 34 
TION WHICH LINE. 


‘ALIA AM ANITOWOC, WIS. fe 


EMBROIDERY SILK 
HALF PRICE 


Factory ends or waste embroidery silk at 
half price. Ounce package (assortedcolors 
sent post-paid for 40cts, (One-half oz. 
package, 25 cts.) All good silk and good 
colors. 100 crazy stitches in each pack. 
age. With an order for E oz. we give on 

extra ounce FREE, 

Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co. 


2 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


A Book for 
To=-Day.—= 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty. 


Contains earnest and able discussions of some 
of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I expected—strong aud fine. 
M, /. Savage. 


Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative.—Zhe Christian Register. 


Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and truth.—Aeligio- Philo- 
sophical Journal, 


American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 
and the words ofthis volume have the trve ring. 
The sentences carry mach of the fireand magnet- 
ism of Mr. Simonds at his best.—TueE NEw 
UNITY. 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 


pp. 216), 50 cents. 
Address, 


UNITY PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER, 


—AND— 


Its Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘*What 
is the Bible?’’ published in 1878, butit “tis a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plait, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


and vegetable matter? Yet the study of the 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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The New Unity. 


November 21, 1895, 
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For Old or Young 


“T am never without Ayer’s Pills in the house, as I have 
found nothing so good for a disordered liver. I give them 
tomy children for worms and tell all my friends 
that, as a medicine, Ayer’s Pills have no equal 
for either old or young.’’— Mrs. H. P. STANCH- 
FIELD, Foreston, Minn, 
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HIGHEST AWARDS AT WORLD’S FAIR. 
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RELIGION AND SCIENCE 
AS ALLIES: 
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By JAMES T. BIXBY. 
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Christian Union: The best book published on the relations of Science and Religion. 


London Inquirer: A noble book. * * * The argument as a whole is as sound as 
original, as philosophical as it is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 


Chicago Times: Mr. Bixby’s little book is broad, liberal and well calculated to check 
in its readers a tendency towards bigotry either of science or of faith. It is plainly the 
work of a man who has studied and thought much, and who sees that neither religious 
dogma nor scientific theorizing can change facts. 
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Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D. D.: It is the most direct and satisfactory dealing with 
the alleged quarrel between science and religion that our literature has produced and we 
know of nothing, either in German or French that is so bold, socandid and so satisfactory. 


Litcvary World, of Boston, March 15th, 1890: Small in size but full of matter, 
* * *® It deserves to be a classic authority on its great subject, and it surely will be 


prized long after the mass of kindred but inferior books are forgotten, as they are even 
now unread. 


l2mo, 226 pages, Paper 30 cts., cloth 50 cts. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO. 


LESSONS 


/ WORLD OF MATTER 


| WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 
Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


oles amen BoP bee 
ade % 2 - — ” ‘ 7 * 2 : 


“A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermons; has been published in this 
city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out bv turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 


f just as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, thé brown face of good Mother Earth at 
: times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chicago Trtbune. 
. One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


TINITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn street. CHICAGO. 


habits of growth of these microscopic weeds, 
of the soils on which they thrive, and the 
poisons which prevent their development, 
has revolutionized surgery, and has almost 
banished from the operating room the fear of 
suppuration, of gangrene, of erysipelas and 
other forms of blood-poisoning. The recog- 
nition of the vo/e of vegetable germs in the 
production of these untoward results of sur- 
gical interference, and the development of 
‘antiseptic methods of surgery, have rendered 
it possible to operate on the brain, spinal- 


cord, stomach, intestine and other abdomi- 
nal and pelvic viscera, and even the heart. 
Fourteen years ago the best medical and sur- 
gical skill in the country could not save the 
lamented Garfield from death by blood-poi- 
soning. ‘Today the most unpretending sur- 
geon, treating the poorest laborer, would be 
severely condemned, if not actually accounted 
guilty of malpractice, if he used the same 
methods. ‘Thousands of women who would 
have been doomed to chronic invalidism a 
generation ago are now restored to health by 
operations attended by an average mortality 
of about two per cent.; whereas the same 
operations undertaken without antiseptic pre- 
cautions would result in the death of nine- 
tenths of thevictims. Thanks to the enforce- 
ment of rules of health, based on the same 
study of bacteriology, we no longer witness 
the devastation of such epidemics as were 
common even ten years ago, while for the 
first time in medical history cholera has been 
checked in its onward march to the west.— 
A. L. Benedict, in November Zipfincott?’s. 


—____—>_¢ 
Another Palace. 


It’s the new 3:10 Chicago & Grand Trunk 
train for New York over the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. No extra charge is made for un- 
usual comfort as the traveler is supposed to 
be entitled to the best that goes. He cer- 
tainlygets it over this route. 


————q»> a ——___ 


In Ceylon. 


Half an hour before the first gray light of 
dawn had begun to steal round the distant 
crests of the Kandyan mountains we had 
started, in order to reach the edge of the 
forest before sunrise. Our guide had timed 
The cold gray light of morning was 
still round us when we reached the river, 
rushing and gurgling with a liquid music over 
the sandy shallows and between the scattered 
masses of rock that strewed its bed. The 
eastern sky was flushing from a silvery pink 
to violet as we neared the first outlying 
satin-wood trees, that rose, vast pinnacles of 
shining green, strangely tinted by the colored 
light. And just as we reached the forest 
itself we halted involuntarily to see the sun 
rise slowly from the eastern ocean, the flood 
of gold above and around him flashing back 
in a thousand coruscations from the glittering 
plain below. 

As we plunged into the jungle path, the 
last belated bats were flapping their way 
homeward, and giving place to the first birds 
of day, the crows, whose joyous cries already 
made the dim recesses of the forest start into 
life. The flood of morning sunshine which 
lighted up the path, though it could hardly 
be said to do as much for the depths of the 
surrounding jungle, was the signal for the 
awakening of the teeming life of the forest. 
From every branch on either side our path 
was poured a sudden gush of music. The 
rich song of the dial-bird was mingled with 
the more distant flute-like notes of the oriole; 
and from the far recesses of the forest the 
deep mellow call of the jungle-cock filled the 
air with a luxury of sound, Then the insect 
life awoke. Huge dragon-flies, startling in 
their bright metallic coloring, flashed past us; 
bright moths and gaudy butterflies floated 


us well. 
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CONTENTS : 
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SYMPATHY. 
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The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of “Jesus Brought Back,” ‘Prob 
lems in American Society,” Etc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that re 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has reveale 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, anc 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, - 
this: What changes in our attitude towers 
the Bible are involved; and what new an 
wiser uses of it are made ssible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries? Mr. Crooker's pres 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible ; I. Errors 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
It. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work muon 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of Be 
subject, considerable analytical skill, 4 now 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the 
of presentation.—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


is 
He has been very successful, and his book 
one especially to be recommended to those = 
have lost their faith in the old Bible Rage ” 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown t"e —, 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves Aa 
harmed of literary value and spiritual qu 
ening.—The New World. 
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WoRLDS GREATESTANTELLECTS 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 


Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness. 


INDISPENSABLE 


to every reader of intelligence and literary taste. 
The thoughtful reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 


Food to NOURISH, STIMULATE and INSPIRE THOUGHT 


A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand doublecolumn octavo 
pages of reading - matter yearly, 
forming four large volumes. 


It has received the commendations ofthe highest 
literary authorities, the most distinguished states- 
men, the brightest men and women of the country, 
and has proven a source of instruction and _ enter- 
tainmentto many thousands. It commends itself 
especially to busy people of moderate means for 
they will findin it what they cannot otherwise ob- 
tain, except by a large expenditure of time and 
money, yet which is so essential to every one who 
desires to be well informed concerning all the 
great questions of the day. 

“One may find here all that it is worth his while 


to know of foreign literature in all its depart- 
ments.”—Advanve, Chicago. 


“A vast amount of good reading at a merely 
nominal price.”"—Boston Advertiser. 


“No gentleman’s library should be without this 
eclectic.”"—The Nation, New York. 


Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 
This makes The Living Age absolutely 
the cheapest magazine published. - - 
Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free thein 
tervening weekly issues of 1895. 
Single copies 15c. each. 
For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers. 


Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with other 
periodicals will be sent on application. Address, 


LITTELL & CO , P.O. Box 5206, Boston. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Baltimore American.— There is a tranquil, 
strengthening, uplifting power in these litule books 
that makes one cherish for them, when they have 
been enjoyed and laid aside, the warm, grateful 
sentiment with which we treasure dear friends. 


‘‘As Natural as Life.’’ 
Studies of the Inner Kingdom. By Charles 
G. Ames, Minister of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston. 109 pages. 
“One of the most satisfying treaties we have 
ever read. _ The little volume is a spiritual poem, 
expressed ina human form called prose; but the 


beauty of its truth has root in the Infinite. It will 


prove a keen delight to the appreciative thinker.”’ 
—Boston Ideas. 


In Love with Love. 


Four Life -Studies. By James H. West, 
author of **The Complete Life,’’ ‘*Uplifts 
of Heart and Will,’’ ‘‘Poems,’’ etc. 109 
pages, : 
_ ‘There is something singularly fresh and strong 
. Mr. West's way of putting things. Any one of 
these studies read at night would sweeten a man’s 
Slumber, and waken him in the morning to some 


etter sense of his great opportunity.”’—/ohnm 
Chadwick, in the Christian Register, 


A Child of Nature. 
Studies of the Outward as related to the 
Inward Life. By Marion OD. Shutter, D.D., 
author of ‘*Wit and Humor of the Bible,’’ 
a Justice and Mercy,’’ etc, III pages. 
: One of the most charming little collections of 
Says that have recently come under notice. 
: ritten with lovely sim licity of diction, taking 
S into a happy inptehendion of Nature, and 
te 


withal habi in the happiest thoughts and con- 
or Altogether delightful.” — PAiladelphia 


0-day, 


~—— red edges, neatly stamped, each 50 cents, 
pecial gift edition, full gilt, each $1.00. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO,. 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


W.\the water from the hill torrents is admitted; 


and danced in the streams of sunlight that 
here and there penetrated the overarching 
canopy of leaves, like huge painted motes 
dancing in the golden tide, Our little party 
moved silently along the forest path, even 
the horses treading softly, as if unwilling to 
disturb the universal jubilee.— Owen Hall, in 
November Lippfincol?’s. 
$= ——__- 

There is more Uatarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last. few years was supposed to 
be incurable. Fora great many years doc- 
tors pronounced it a local disease, and pre- 
scribed local remedies, and by constantly 
failing to cure with local treatment, pro- 
nounced it incurable. Science has proven 
catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and, 
therefore, requires constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only con- 
stitutional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops toa tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They offer 
one hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Address, 

KF. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
[Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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Life in Balochistan. 


An interesting lecture on the Northern 
Balochis, a hill tribe of Balochistan on the 
northwestern frontier of India, was recently 
read before the Indian Section of the Society 
of Arts by Mr. Oswald U., Yates, a gentle- 
man who, while engaged in Government 
work, spent seventeen years in the neighbor- 
hood of these people and gave much of his 
time to a study of their language, history and 
customs. The Balochis are Mohammedans, 
but not very assiduous votaries; none have 
however. 
They are probably a mixture of Kurd and 
Arab. Their language is quite similar to 
Persian—so much so that Pottinger, who 
visited Balochistan in 1830, and who was fa- 
miliar with Persian, could after a few weeks 
understand most of what 


been converted to Christianity, 


was said to him, 
In order to be a respected citizen, a Balochi 
must have long, curly black hair, the longer 
the better; and a long beard is also consid- 
ered desirable. They are very superstitious. 
On certain days they believe it is bad luck to 
go in certain directions; they are guided 
in this by a rhyme, which translated is: 
‘‘On the Ist and 11th I will not go east. 
On the Sth and 15th I will not go west. 
On the 3d and 13th I will not go south. 
On the 7th and 17th I will not go north.” 
They augur coming events from an exam- 
ination of the lines on the shoulder blade of 
a newly killed goat. Goats are also made 
use of in discovering the sites of disused 
wells; this, however, is not peculiar to the 
Balochis. Their method of irrigating is rather 
unique. ‘*Before the commencement of the 
rains, the fields are inclosed by lofty embank- 
ments, varying in height from three to ten 
feet, and inside these banks (called /atband1z) 


when one is full the next is filled. The banks 
are made by bullocks; a board about eighteen 
inches long and twelve inches broad is at- 
tached to a pair of bullocks, who drag it 
along almost vertically until a heap of earth 
is raised in front of it; this board is then 
thrown flat by means of a cord and dragged 
on to the bank, with the earth on top of it 
and there its load is deposited. As soon as 
the water has sunk intothe ground plowing 
commences, and the seed is sown”; millet is 
the chief crop. They kill all male colts as 
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Gighest of ail in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


ing them is that they cannot be taken on 
marauding expeditions owing to their neigh- 
ing on seeinga mare.’ ‘They use the Per- 
sian saddle and are very good horsemen. 
Adultery is punished by the death of both 
man and woman. They firmly believe in 
the ordeal by fire. One of the most trying 
of their tests is the following: In a large 
with 


placed two stones of different colors; one of 


vessel filled scalding hot water are 
these stones, unknown to the supposed crimi- 
nal, has been labeled the guilty-stone. In 
order to establish his innocence he has not 
only got to choose the other stone, but also 
remove it from the bviling water by using 


his naked hand and arm. 


—_—__ 


i 
A Great Ride. 
The Lehigh Valley is a wonder spot in 


Baking 
Powder 


Fnnouncements 


——— 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
gious Societies In Chicago. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. 
|Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER, 80 Hall St., 
Rev. Robt. Jardine, 1432 Dunning St. 

CHURCH OF THE MeEsSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


FRIENDS’ SOcIETY, second floor of the 


America’s scenery. lhe little 
down in the Valley look like the dots on a 
map, as you whirl along in the palatial vesti- 
buled train of the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
and Lehigh Valley R. R. This superb train 
leaves 3:10 P. M. daily from Dearborn Sta 
tion, Chicago; reaches New York next even- 
ing, Steam heat; gas light; Pullman Buffet 
Sleepers and Dining Car. Ticket Office at 
103 So. Clark St., E. H. Hughes, Gen, W: 
Pass. Agt. 


—____—— °°; — 


New York. 


city appropriations were 


Among recent 
$5,000 to the Hebrew Sanitarium, $14,000 
to the Aguilar Free Library, $70,000 to the 
Hebrew Urphan Asylum and $80,000 to the 
Sheltering Guardian Orphan Asylum. 
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SITUATION WANTED. 


towns far'| 


Athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Universalist), 
Sheridan Ave. and 64th St. Sunday services 
11 A. M. and8 Pp. M.; Sunday School, 9:30 
A, M.; Young People’s Christian Union, 7 
P. M. Devotional Meeting, Wednesdays at 
Sp. M. Rev. Frederick W. Millar, minister; 


By a refined, elderly, well-educated 


woman. Is a fine musician, expert seam- 
stress and good housekeeper. Prefers the 
country. Can furnish lest of references. 


Address C. H., care of this office. 


DISFIGURING 
p> HUMOURS 


SS Prevented by 


when all 
YW Else 


aN\ : Ye ' 

on ow Pil ) Fails 

CUTICURA SOAP purifies and beautifies 

the skin, scalp, and hair by restoring to 

healthy activity the CLOGGED, INFLAMED, 

IRRITATED, SLUGGISH, Or OVERWORKED 
PORES. 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 


BERY & Pons, !, King Fdward-st.. London. Pores 
Deve & Cue. Corr., Sole Props., Boston, U. S. A. 


residence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Ave. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
}avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 


ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65thstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph StoJz, Minister. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLow’s SootuHinG Syrur has been used 
for over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
Diarrhea, It will relieve the poor little sufferer 
immediately. Sold by Druggists in every part of 
the world: Twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and 
ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,’’ and 
take no other kind, 
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‘‘A FAIR FACE CAN 


UNTIDY HOUSE.” 


SAPOLIO 


NOT ATONE FOR AN 
USE 


What Do You Think of This! 


IME speeds on—before you realize it Christmas is at hand and the worry 


of selecting gifts begins. An inexpensive gift that will give pleasure ang 
be of utility and at the same time suggest appropriateness is one of the most 
difficult problems that confronts us at holiday times. The trouble is we put it 
off too long. Nothing seems to suggest itself as “just the thing” and thus the 
important duty of selecting our gifts is left till the last minute and one must 
then” take what is left.” The readers of the New Unity should not be of the 
dilly-dally sort. ‘the World’s Fair souvenir spoons are just the thing. And as 
bridal or birthday gifts it would be a hard matter to find another gift so pleasing 
to the donor, at such a small price. One lady writes: 

STAUNTON, VA., June 27, 1895. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Gentlemen :—I received the spoons O. K. and am more than pleased with them. 
I am delighted. 

I presented one set as a bridal present and they attracted more attention and 
admiration than any of the other presents. 

Enclosed please find postoftice order for the amount $6.00 for which you wil] 
please forward six sets of your “World’s Fair’ souvenir spoons and the cake 
basket which you offer as premium for same. Yours truly, 

(Signed) Lituiz V. Crort, 318 Fayette St. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


They are standard after dinner coffee size, heavily coin silver plated, with gold 
plated bowls, each spoon has a different World’s Fair building exquisitely en- 
graved in the bowl, and the handles are finely chased, showing a raised head of 
Christopher Columbus with the dates 1492-1893, and the World’s Fair City, 
The set is packed in an elegant plush lined case. The entire set is sent prepaid 
for 99 cents, and if not perfectly satisfactory your money will be refunded. 
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FOR ALL SIX 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Below will be found a few of the many thousands of cordia! letters we are re- 
ceiving from delighted purchasers. These are not old letters but new ones as 
may be seen from their dating. They are all letters from subscribers of religious 
papers. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ills. AuBorn, Me., May 15, 18090. 


Dear Sirs :—I1 sent for a set of your souvenir spoons for my wife a short time 
since and you enclosed an offer to make a present of three sets if we would sell 
six. My wife went out among her friends and sold six in one afternoon. I en- 
close money order for $5.94 for the nine sets of spoons. 

She thinks she could sell many more among her friends here, and wants to 
know what you give as presents besides the souvenir spoons. How much longer 
will the offer last, or rather how much longer will the spoons hold out? 

Yours respectfully, 
Epwarp W. Bonney, 8 Myrtle St. 


This sounds like business all through. Mr. Bonney’s judgment was evidently 
based upon the fact that the spoons were of real merit and would be in good 
taste for his wife to take orders among her friends. There are lots o® folks who 
delight in the diversion of interesting their friends in some pleasing article. It 
isn’t canvassing but a commendable method of putting calling days to good 
practical, profitable use. 


Leonard Mfg. Co. 


Gentlemen :—I send enclosed. postoffice order for $7.39 for which please send to my ad- 
dress, one case of your silverware, containing tablespoons, teaspoons and butter plates, 
six of each and butter knife and sugar spoon. Also six sets of World’s Fair spoons. 
Please send a cake basket as premium for the souvenir spoons. I think I can get orders 
for several cake baskets when I have one to show the ladies, also butter dishes. This 1s 
the tenth set of spoons that I have ordered of you. All are pleased with them. Please 
address, Mrs. FRANK MEYERS, 
344 41st Ave. 
Fort MORGAN, COLo., July 8, 1895. 


MERIDEN, Miss.. Aug. 6, 18965. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Gentlemen:—I received your card this morning in regard to the spoons sent.us. The 
spoons came all right and we were well pleased with them Mrs. Seckner showed them to 
a few of her lady friends and all wanted them, but all did not feel as though they cou! 
take them. Yours truly, 

Rev. H. D. SECKNER. 


SUMMARY. 


If the reader will glance over the ‘“‘Description of the Souvenir Spoons” there can be no 
doubt of the genuine bargain that is offered. 

The six spoons in plush lined case will be sent prepaid on receipt of 99 cents by P. 0. OF 
express money order. Do not send individual checks. If you are not satisfied with them 
the money will be refunded. No goods sent U. O. D. 

Address order plainly. LEONARD Mra. Co., 152-153 Michigan Ave. F. Z., 


Chicago III. 


